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“rVE 
CONTRIBUTED 
TO COPE. 
HAVE YOU?” 


SURE I’m interested in politics. TAXES de- 
ducted from my paycheck and taxes assessed 
against my home are set by . . . politics. SOCIAL 
SECURITY payments which I will draw when I 
get old, or which my wife will draw if something 
happens to me, are fixed by . . . politics. POLICE 


protection to keep my town and my neighbor- 


hood a fit place to live in depends on . . . politics. 
MY UNION can be destroyed or its contract can 
be made meaningless if working people lose out 
in... politics. MY FAMILY’S WELFARE, in a 
hundred ways I cannot fully control, is affected 
by things which happen in . . . politics. One 
dollar a year, donated to COPE through my local 


union, helps to represent MY SIDE in politics. 
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Anti-Colonialism 


The explosive forces of nationalism, anti- 
colonialism and independence were not in- 
vented by communism. Yet they have merged 
in a single message which, along with West- 
ern technology, has shattered time and dis- 

"= tance and released sources of energy beyond 
: : our comprehension and also legitimized the 
: hope that poverty, hunger, disease and servi- 
tude are not the immutable destiny of the 
long-suffering two-thirds of the human race 
who are largely colored. 

To these multitudes nationalism, far from 

7 being anachronistic, means a chance to stand 
on their own feet, to govern themselves, to 
< develop their resources for their own welfare, 
to prove that the color of their skins has noth- 
‘ : rm ing to do with their right to walk with self- 
es “ respect among their fellow men in the world. 

It means the end of legalized inferiority. 

The rise of aggressive communism captained 
by the Kremlin both complicated and ag- 
gravated the rising national consciousness. 
When astute and daring Communist leaders 
systematically promoted nationalism among 
the colonial peoples, Westerners naturally 
asked whether American support of anti- 
colonialism would turn out harmful or helpful 
to the Atlantic Community, and indeed to all 
mankind. 

Failure to understand and sympathize with 
the great revolutions of rising expectations in 
the colonial and newly independent countries, 
or the use of ruthless force in defiance of our 
dearest principles—these could be fatal to the 
West. 

On balance, I cannot but feel that Ameri- 
can anti-colonialism is right. Certainly, as 
the descendants of the first revolution for po- 
litical freedom, Americans cannot afford to let 
totalitarianism beat us in a contest of ideas 
among peoples either striving for or who have 
recently won their freedom. 

Granted that anti-colonial policies are some- 
times a risk, the policy of perpetuating hated 
colonial dominions in defiance of popular as- 


sts sie ot piration is a greater risk and far more likely 
; i : , to lead to racial hatred or violence and Com- 

an S —— ; munist gains. Whatever sensible anti-coloni- 
ex ; fe alism loses in the short run, it will recover 

yut in the long perspective. It helps more than 


ie it harms. Adlai E. Stevenson. 
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President Meany Speaks 
at the United Nations 


AFL-CIO President George Meany is a member 
of the United States delegation at the current 
session of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. This is the text of his first address before the 
Social, Cultural and Humanitarian Committee. 


"WE HAVE BEFORE US the report of the Economic 
god Social Council which registers the efforts of the 
"international community to promote and measure social 
| progress. It points up the everyday problems which, in 
"the long run, are decisive for mankind’s well-being. 
This year the Secretariat has provided us with the 
Report on the World Social Situation.” It has done 
"am able job. Especially commendable is the effective 
“pooling of effort with other members of the family of 
Wnited Nations agencies—the International Labor Or- 
| ganization, UNESCO, FAO and WHO. It covers many 
topics which have been discussed in other forums. At 
this time I wish to mention 
only a few. 

The report stresses the prob- 
lems which are arising from 
fapid urbanization in many 
parts of the world—urbaniza- 
fon which in all too many 
tases takes place without ac- 
| ctompanying industrialization to 
provide employment. People in 
/tural areas hear of higher 
Wages and of improving health 
and education facilities avail- 
able in cities. This leads them 
to seek new opportunities. The 
problem of unemployed people 
crowding together in urban 
slums is then complicated by 
the disruptive impact on their 
traditional ways of life. People 
who have been used to a rural 
culture developed over cen- 
turies suddenly find themselves 
in a new social environment often in conflict with their 
ancient customs. 


This problem is closely tied to another presented in 
the report—the problem of relating economic and social 
development. But there is another side to this problem. 
A stable and healthy economy, a growing economy, re- 
quires rewards and incentives in the form of higher liv- 


| ™@@ standards, Individual men and women must feel 
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U.N.—world’s workshop for peace. 


that they have a stake in producing more. At the same 
time man is an economic force—a vital economic re- 
source. His level of health and education influences his 
capacity to produce. Social progress becomes itself a most 
important means of promoting economic development. 

What we are talking about is really two aspects of one 
process, the effort to enrich human lives. There should 
be no other purpose for machines and factories and ris- 
ing productivity than to provide opportunity for the 
development and enrichment of human beings. 

Significant ideas are implicit in this conception. Pub- 
lic policy should not seek economic development at the 
expense of human well-being. 
Public policy must consider 
carefully the need to assure 
adequate distribution of the na- 
tional income among the com- 
ponent parts of the community. 
Public policy is unsound and 
unjust when it provides for 
economic development at a high 
cost in terms of the health, ma- 
terial well-being and freedom 
of the citizenry. 

No economy can be healthy 
when it is excessively expen- 
sive in terms of human effort. 
No economy can be sound 
when it is wasteful of human 
resources. All economic sys- 
tems have many urgent and 
valuable lessons to learn from 
the costly mistakes, in human 
terms, made in the early days 
of the industrial revolution. 
This is true for those only beginning to develop modern 
industry. It is no less true for those seeking to “catch 
up with and exceed” the level of industrialization al- 
ready attained by other countries. 

Despite the problems arising from rapid urbanization 
and unbalanced economic and social progress, the report 
as a whole shows progress over the last four years. It is 
optimistic, but with qualifications. I would like to men- 
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AFL-CIO President Meany, a member of the U.S. delegation, is greeted 
at United Nations by Mrs. Aase Lionaes of Norway, chairman of Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural Committee. At right is Mrs. Oswald Lord, 
also a member of U.S. delegation at current General Assembly meeting. 


tion one of these qualifications. It relates to the rapid 
growth of population in many parts of the world still 
in early stages of modern industrial development. 

Public health programs, programs often carried out 
in part with the assistance of the World Health Organ- 
ization and UNICEF, are producing substantial declines 
in death rates. We in the United States will continue 
to assist this war on diseases which destroy and debili- 
tate human resources. My government’s support of the 
worldwide program of malaria eradication as part of 
the foreign aid program is a measure of my country’s 
determination in this regard. 

But the implications of our successes must also be 
noted. In promoting economic and social progress, one 
of the elements in realistic planning must be to take 
into account rapidly expanding population pressures. 
Otherwise, standards of living may lag even with a ris- 
ing volume of industrial production. 

At the twenty-fourth session of the Council, the rep- 
resentatives of the United States and other representa- 
tives proposed to broaden in a positive way the measures 
of social progress. Among the yardsticks of social prog- 
ress suggested for consideration were the following: 

1. Increasing personal income and consumer wealth, 
widely shared. 

2. Expanding individual freedom and right of mobil- 
ity for people in a geographic and social sense. 

3. Improving health, physical vigor. 

4. Improving the level of educational accomplishment. 

5. Increasing leisure time and possibilities of its util- 
ization for cultural development. 

6. Improving conditions of work and standards of 
employment. 

Availability of transportation and communication fa- 
cilities at reasonable cost, more and better housing were 
among the other measures of social progress to be con- 
sidered in future reports. 


One final yardstick proposed interests me particularly 
as a representative of the United States and as the spokes- 
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man of the free trade union movement in my country. 
I have in mind the growth of: voluntary associations 
through which citizens can exercise their own initiative, 
without government supervision or control, in advancing 
humanitarian objectives. 

In paragraph 434 of the report, we find: 

“It was also observed that the role which voluntary 
organizations and the people themselves could play in 
the implementation of the plans should not be over- 


looked.” 

This is good as far as it goes. But it does not go far 
enough. We must not only avoid overlooking but we 
must emphasize the positive role of voluntary organiza- 
tions. In stressing this, we do not overlook or exclude 
the role of the state. The roles of the state and voluntary 
organizations are not necessarily mutually exclusive. 
They do not negate each other. They often supplement 
and complement each other. 


We find as too rigid and untenable the dogma that 
everywhere and under all conditions “the primary fac- 
tor in social progress must be government action, fi- 
nanced by the state.” The dogma that “the efforts of 
the people themselves could be successful only insofar 
as they were supported by the state” can and does hold 
true only in states which are totalitarian dictatorships, 
only in states which, in practice, deny their people the 
fundamental rights proclaimed in the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

Voluntary organizations are a most vital force for the 
pursuit and attainment of these rights and aims. Thus, 
the extent to which any society is truly humanitarian— 
democratic rather than paternalistic—depends in very 
large measure on the initiative and energy displayed by 
the voluntary organizations in the community—on the 
extent to which the people themselves, through organ- 
izations of their own choice and direction, mold the 
domestic and foreign policies of their country. 

Human rights are another major topic in the eco- 
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nomic and social report on which my delegation would 
like to comment. Considering the emphasis in the Third 
Committee on questions relating to human rights, this 
section of the report is of interest to us all. My delega- 
tion wishes to call attention at this time to two subjects 
in the section. 

In the field of women’s rights the report indicates a 
steady extension of the right to vote. In the past year 
four more countries have established suffrage rights 
without distinctions as to sex. Sixty-nine of the eighty- 
one United Nations members now grant women the 
right to vote, while in five more countries women vote 
subject to certain restrictions. We understand that 
suffrage for women is now under consideration in sev- 
eral countries where women do not now vote. We can, 
therefore, look forward to continued progress in this 
field. 

Another important development covered by the re- 
port has been the progress of the advisory services pro- 
gram. During the past year the program has passed 
certain milestones. The first seminar was held in 
Bangkok this summer. From all reports it was a suc- 
cess. Participation was enthusiastic. The discussions 
attracted widespread public attention throughout the 
area. We congratulate all those who participated in 
this important event. 

Other seminars are now in preparation. Two work- 
ing parties to plan seminars have been held in 1957. As 
a result, during 1958 regional seminars will be held in 
Manila and Santiago to discuss protection of human 
rights in the administration of criminal justice. These 
meetings represent new, practical efforts to further re- 
spect for human freedom, which is at the foundation of 
world peace. 


The United States is firmly committed to supporting 
international action under the United Nations to improve 
social conditions of people wherever possible. In the 
attitude of the United States toward international agen- 
cies, a great change has taken place within my own life- 
time. Despite the important role played by American 
leaders in the establishment of the League of Nations and 
the International Labor Organizations, the United States 
never joined the League and came into the International 
Labor Organization only in 1934. 

I can remember only too well the attitude of the bulk 
of the American people during the Twenties and Thirties, 
when conditions in the rest of the world were viewed 
as something far away and of little consequence for us 
in the U.S. We learned by the bitter experience of 
World War II that the well-being of our own citizens 
is linked closely with the well-being of people every- 
where. The contrast in the attitude of the American 
people in the Nineteen Twenties and Thirties with that 
of the Nineteen Forties and Fifties is demonstrated in 
our participation and support of the programs described 
in the report which we are considering. 

It is the consistent policy of my government to send 
outstanding technical and professional people to meet- 
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ings of groups concerned with social questions, for ex- 
ample, the Social Commission, the Population Commis- 
sion, the UNICEF Executive Board, the Narcotics Com- 
mission, the Commission on Human Rights and the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women as well as the Economic 
and Social Council. Such experts are provided with the 
fullest possible assistance from technical agencies of my 
government and from voluntary agencies. 

In financial terms the U.S. contributes more than 100 
millions of dollars annually to programs of international 
organizations affecting social progress. From my point 
of view, however, a more important indicator of our 
support is the interest among private associations within 
the United States. Take the example I know best, the 
American trade unions. Through our international af- 
filiation with the ICFTU, we follow closely the social 
work of the United Nations. 

Our free trade unions are based on the idea that hu- 
man brotherhood is a practical ideal and the only lasting 
basis for human relations. It was labor in the U.S. which 
initiated, inspired and pioneered the worldwide efforts 
of the working people for a shorter workday—the inter- 
national eight-hour day movement. Gompers, the found- 
er of our modern trade union movement, was among 
the prime movers for organizing the ILO as a means 
“for securing peace among nations through the estab- 
lishment of social justice.” Thus in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, for the first time in history, the rights, interests 
and welfare of the workers received specific recognition 
in an international peace treaty. 

After World War I our trade unions helped the Ger- 
man workers overcome the ravages of inflation and to 
save their organizations. Before World War II, U.S. 
labor set the pace in helping the victims of the Nazi 
totalitarian dictatorship. During World War II we did 
our best to help the needy and to reestablish the free 
trade unions among the vanquished and victorious peo- 
ple alike. 

As you know, it was the '--de unions of our country 
which first placed the prolk . 
United Nations. We have » 


of slave labor before the 
iated and supported poli- 


cies for advancing and assisting social progress and hu- 
man well-being among all people, regardless of race, 
color or creed. Only recently we set up a special fund 
for helping the workers of Africa develop their own 
trained trade union leaders. Through delegations and 


Visiting the U.N., union women from Pennsylvania 
view an exhibit dealing with global war on disease. 





publications in various languages, we have actively 
sought to promote better understanding and firm friend- 
ship among the workers and people of different lands. 


The subject of social progress in the U.S. is one with 
which I have dealt most of my life. The trade union 
movement in the United States exists to promote the 
welfare of its members. We seek this objective through 
collective bargaining to insure for our members a fair 
share of the wealth produced by our economy. It is 
then up to each member to use the money and leisure he 
has earned as he sees fit. This is in keeping with the 
American tradition of each individual making his own 
choice to the maximum extent possible. 

In seeking social and human progress in the United 
States, our goal is clear. We seek a free and democratic 
society which emphasizes equality of opportunity. We 
believe that if individuals have full and free access to 
ideas and the opportunity of personal expression, they 
will make the proper choice. There is no better way to 
true human advancement. 

Our expanding cultural life in the United States is 
similarly based on the principle of allowing individuals 
free choice. There is no attempt by anyone to force 
upon people “what is good for them.” Yet there is 
ample evidence of an expanding cultural life. This is 
shown, for example, by the tenfold increase of sym- 
phony orchestras in the last generation; also by the con- 
tinuous rise in the number of students in our colleges 
and universities, who today number three and one-half 
million. 

Perhaps even more interesting for this committee is 
another development in American cultural life. We are 
reaching out as never before in an attempt to appreciate, 
understand and absorb other cultures to which we are 
deeply indebted. The performers listed in any major 
metropolitan newspaper demonstrate the appreciation by 
our people of artists from all parts of the world. Asa 
nation we realize more and more the need for knowing 
foreign languages. 

In culture, as in all phases of our social life, we em- 
phasize freedom of choice. We prefer the private and 
individual efforts of men and women held together by 
conviction. I would refer again to the private associa- 
tions I know best—the American trade unions. 

In the United States, as in other highly developed 
industrial countries enjoying democratic rights, the free 
trade unions are the largest voluntary form of organ- 
ization. It is as a voluntary organization that our free 
trade union movement has grown not only in numbers 
and influence but in service to the people as a whole, 

Our trade unions, along with other voluntary organ- 
izations, have been in the forefront of the efforts to have 
adequate government assistance for the construction of 
more and better housing—especially for the lower and 
middle income groups. This effort to secure state as- 
sistance has not conflicted with or prevented some of our 
trade unions from setting up their own housing projects. 


Right here in New York City, the Amalgamated Clothing 
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Workers, the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and the International Ladies’ Garment Work. 
ers Union have set up housing projects that compare 
favorably with any government housing project. 

The same is true in the field of social welfare. Basic 
social insurance and old-age assistance are provided by 
our government and, of course, we are in favor of an 
expanding and ever-improving system of social legisla. 
tion. But that does not exclude supplementary effort 
by voluntary organizations in this field. 

You will be interested to know that 14,000,000 out of 
the 17,000,000 organized workers in the United States 
are now covered by welfare plans secured through the 
voluntary efforts of collective bargaining over and above 
provision made by the state. Our trade unions have 
negotiated and secured pension plans covering more than 
7,500,000 of their members. Ninety per cent of all trade 
union members and in some cases their dependents are 
now entitled to some kind of medical, surgical or hos. 
pital care under voluntary labor-management agree. 
ments. 

Thirty-three million of our workers are covered by 
pension plans set up by employers. Management now 
spends five to six billion dollars a year on various health 
plans for workers. 

I stress that these benefits are additions to, and not 
substitutes for, an acceptable level of wages. 

The trade union interest in social progress is shown in 
other ways. More than 75,000 of our union members 
are serving on various boards and committees of volun- 
tary welfare agencies. Over 40,000 of our trade union- 
ists have completed a two-month counseling course of- 
fered by the Community Services Committee. This 
training qualifies them for serving their respective com- 
munities as voluntary links between workers and public 
health and welfare services, social security and recre- 
ational services, and similar agencies and programs. 

Social progress among countries is necessarily rela- 
tive, differing because of historical, economic, institu- 
tional and other factors. Each nation must choose its 
own path of progress, a path adapted to its own tradition 
and circumstances. We in the United States have found 
free institutions to be a powerful force for cultural, 
social and economic progress. 


We still have a number of basic and critical social 
problems to solve in the United States. Among these is 
the problem of uprooting and eliminating every vestige 
of racial discrimination. For a number of reasons, in- 
tense international attention has been spotlighted on this 
problem. 

Discrimination, intolerance and bigoted social customs 
exist everywhere in some degree. They are the weight 
of past centuries which, to some extent, all peoples carry. 
The important issue is: Does there exist a determination 
to recognize them openly, to face up to them and to make 
effective progress in combating them? 

In our trade unions we have been fighting and shall 
continue to fight vigorously against race discrimination 
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and other forms of social corrosion and moral corrup- 
tion. And we have been getting results in eliminating 
such evil elements and anti-social practices. Let me 
assure you, we do not hide but fight these evils. 

Through voluntary and governmental efforts, ail over 
the United States we have been making encouraging 
headway in eliminating racial discrimination. For in- 
stance, restrictive agreements among property owners 
for preventing members of minority groups from resid- 
ing in particular areas are no longer sanctioned by law. 
Neither is segregation in interstate public transportation 
facilities any longer sanctioned by law. Discrimination 
has been eliminated in federal employment and in our 
armed services. It is rapidly disappearing in private 
employment. 

No statement on this problem would be adequate with- 
out reference to the present controversy over school in- 
tegration in certain of our Southern states. This con- 
troversy shows there is still much to be done. Never- 
theless, to put the problem into perspective I would like 
to point out that thirty-one of our forty-eight states now 
have completely integrated school systems. In ten other 
states integration is progressing and in most cases with- 
out difficulties. 

This progress has come about largely through the 
influence of millions of Americans acting either individ- 
ually or through voluntary associations, such as their 
labor unions, church and other religious groups, univer- 
sities, colleges and a host of others. This is important 
in itself. But even more important is the fact that the 
people of the United States and their government have 
an open and active national policy against race discrimi- 
nation—regardless of the cover or label under which it 
may be hidden. 

That is the meaning of the Supreme Court decision up- 
That is the 
meaning of the federal government’s action in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, protecting the rights of the individual 
under the decisions of the court. 


holding the law on school segregation. 


The struggle for equal opportunity is succeeding. The 
current controversy over school integration is only one 
episode in a peaceful revolution which has been going 
on in recent years. There is no question of the outcome. 
The direction of events is clear. If one wishes to under- 
stand the present episode, it must be seen as one phase 
of a great advance. 

In these remarks I have tried in behalf of my delega- 
tion to offer my country’s views on certain aspects of the 
report of the Economic and Social Council and to touch 
briefly on social problems and social progress in the 
United States. 

As a citizen and trade union member, I have drawn 
in considerable measure on my own experiences in the 
hope that certain views put forth might have added 
meaning. Nevertheless, you will find that in their essen- 
tials these views and ideals are shared by all the people 
of the United States. 

These essentials are: 

1. There is an urgent need for continuing social and 
humanitarian progress. 

2. Social and human progress must be understood in 
the widest possible practical terms—that is, in measures 
that better the everyday conditions of life and labor and 
raise the cultural level of the people. 

3. Human and social progress can be effectively ad- 
vanced through international cooperation. 

4. The United Nations through the Economic and 
Social Council and its supporting commissions, and in 
conjunction with the specialized agencies, is advancing 
social progress. 

5. The people and government of the United States 
are dedicated to the support, encouragement and further 
improvement of these United Nations activities. 

6. Action by individuals and free, voluntary, private 
organizations are of vital importance for social progress. 

Finally, that the rate of social progress in the United 
States justifies our faith in and our dedication to free 
institutions. 


Kohler Is Guilty. NLRB Examiner Says 


HE Kohler Company of Wis- 

consin has been guilty of un- 

fair labor practices, a National 
Labor Relations Board examiner 
tuled October 10. He said nearly all 
the strikers should be given their 
jobs back. The trial examiner, 
George A. Downing, based his ruling 
on his findings that the company 
prolonged the strike by unfair labor 
practices in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The strike has been in progress 
since April 5, 1954. The striking 
union is Local 833 of the UAW. 

Mr. Downing said that strikers 
whose jobs had not been filled before 
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June 1, 1954, were entitled to get 
them back on request or when the 
strike ended. If necessary, he said, 
the company should discharge strike- 
breakers hired since that date to make 
room for the returning strikers. 

The June 1 date, the trial examiner 
said, marked the first of several ac- 
tions by Kohler that were unfair 
and converted the walkout from an 
economic strike to one over unfair 
practices. 

The examiner said the following 
actions by Kohler constituted unfair 
practices and helped prolong the 
strike: 

>Granting two wage increases with- 


out bargaining with the union. The 
increases came on June 1, 1954, and 
August 5, 1955. 

bDischarging fifty-three strikers 
from the concern’s shell department 
on July 1, 1954. 

billegally refusing to bargain with 
the union about this dismissal and 
the discharge of ninety strikers on 
March 1, 1955. 

Walter P. Reuther, president of 
the UAW, in a telegram to Herbert V. 
Kohler, president of the Kohler Com- 
pany, offered to terminate the strike 
if the company would agree to com- 
ply with the findirigs and directives 
of the NLRB’s trial examiner. 





Swing From the Floor, Brothers 


| ig YOU were a candidate for pub- 
lic office, what would you do? 

bPlan now to get the best cam- 
paign possible under way next fall 
or— 

bWait until the last minute—until 
you have the money—and then see 
what you can pick up? 

Well, if you’re like most candi- 
dates COPE knows, you’re working 
now to make sure that—when No- 
vember, 1958, comes around—you’ve 
got your best foot forward. 

This means you've got to go 
through the records of your possible 
opponents with a fine-tooth comb. 
You’ve got to understand what all his 
votes—if he is presently in Con- 
gress—mean as far as the people of 
your district or state are concerned. 
You’ve got to find out what he’s 
been doing since he’s been in Wash- 
ington—whether he’s been working 
for special interest groups or for the 
people he’s supposed to represent. 

Then you've got to figure out the 
best means of getting this informa- 
tion to the voters. Will you use tele- 
vision? If so, how and how much? 
Maybe newspaper ads would be bet- 
ter. There are speeches to be made, 
literature to be prepared and printed, 
affairs to be arranged at which you 
will be present. 

You’ve got to have somebody to 
help, a place to work, somebody to 
pound a typewriter and buy stamps 


Speaker at a COPE area conference stresses 
importance of voluntary dollar contributions. 


By JAMES L. McDEVITT 


National Director, 
Committee on Political Education 


JAMES L. McDEVITT 


and install at least one telephone and 
buy paper and envelopes and run 
around town and write press re- 
leases and raise money and do a 
thousand and one more things that 
need to be done. 

Right now November of 1958 looks 
a long way off, but it won’t be long 
until Election Day seems just around 
the clock without the time to do at 
least seventy-five absolutely essential 
things. 

What it all adds up to is money. 
You need money to run a campaign, 
anywhere from $10,000 in the small- 
est and most compact Congressional 


Workers chat with Senator McNamara (right). 
want more lawmakers like him, we must do our part. 


district to much more for a major 
Senatorial contest in one of the larger 
states. 

COPE is now winding up its 1957 
voluntary contribution drive. These 
are the only funds it has to help a 
candidate who has vowed to serve 
in the public interest. These may be 
the only funds such a candidate can 
get, for if he must go to the usual 
sources for campaign funds, he may 
find the price is his very political 
soul and conscience. 

You—the trade union member— 
may not have been asked for your 
COPE dollar this year. But don’t let 
that stop you. Your shop steward 
or business agent has a COPE re- 
ceipt book, and he'll be glad to ac- 
cept your contribution. 

Next year we'll try to make sure 
every member is asked. Right now 
we have to ask you to take the ini- 
tiative, to look up your business agent 
or shop steward and tell him you 
want to make your voluntary contri- 
bution to the Committee on Political 
Education. 

Every dollar you contribute now 
can do the work of $10 contributed 
next October. A dollar spent thought- 
fully is a dollar that packs a wallop. 
A dollar spent in haste may not find 
its mark. 

We'll need lots of haymakers for 
next fall. Now’s the time to swing 
from the floor. 


If we 
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VTHREE UMONS BEFORE COUNCIL 


Meeting Will Be Held in Washington 


to the Executive Council on action they have taken 

in compliance with instructions to “clean up.” The 
ynions are the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
the Bakery and Confectionery Workers and the United 
Textile Workers. The Executive Council will meet in 
special session at AFL-CIO headquarters in Washington 
on October 24 and 25. After hearing what steps the 
three unions have taken to remove the abuses listed in 
Ethical Practices Committee reports, the Council will 
make its decisions. 

At its New York meeting in September, the Council 
gave the Teamsters, Bakery Workers and United Textile 
Workers thirty days to “correct” the abuses. The three 
unions were also given directives to “eliminate corrupt 
influences . . . and remove and bar from any position 
or office, either appointive or elective, in the inter- 
national union or in any of its subordinate bodies, those 
who are responsible for these abuses.” 

Since the Council’s New York meeting, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, in convention at 
Miami Beach, has elected James R. Hoffa of Detroit to 
its presidency. He was one of those criticized severely 
in the Ethical Practices Committee’s lengthy report on 
corruption and irregularities in the Teamsters. 

The Ethical Practices Committee and the Executive 
Council found that Hoffa, Dave Beck and Frank Brew- 
ster “used union funds for personal purposes,” that 
Hoffa and Beck “used their official union position for 
personal profit and advantage,” that Hoffa and Brewster 
“engaged in improper activities relating to health and 
welfare funds” and that “Hoffa associated with, spon- 
sored and promoted the interests of notorious labor 
tacketeers.”” 

Teamster President Beck and Vice-President Brewster 


aes AFL-CIO UNIONS are scheduled to report 


less ee 


* 


did not seek reelection at the union’s recent convention. 

The report on the Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
directed much of its criticism at actions by President 
James Cross and former Vice-President George Stuart. 
Named in the report on the United Textile Workers (not 
to be confused with the Textile Workers Union of 
America) were President Anthony Valente, Secretary- 
Treasurer Lloyd Klenert and Joseph Jacobs, Southern 
regional director. 

The Ethical Practices Committee, in its report on the 
Bakery Workers, said that “certain corrective measures” 
taken by the union have not been sufficient, in the com- 
mittee’s judgment, to “eliminate corrupt influences and 
loose and unethical practices, and to prevent wrong- 
doing.” 

Regarding President Valente and Secretary-Treasurer 
Klenert of the United Textile Workers, the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee said that their conduct “must be con- 
demned as corrupt by any standards.” 

As this issue went to press, Teamster attorneys were 
under orders from Judge F. Dickinson Letts of the U.S. 
District Court in Washington to appear before him Oc- 
tober 21 to show cause why all proceedings of the union’s 
recent convention should not be invalidated and why a 
permanent injunction should not be issued to bar Hoffa 
and others elected there from taking office. 

Judge Letts has issued a temporary restraining order 
barring the swearing-in of Hoffa as president at this 
time. The court’s action came on a plea by thirteen 
rank-and-file New York teamsters. They are challenging 
the legality of the elections at the convention on the basis 
that delegates chosen illegally—not as provided by the 
union’s constitution—were seated and participated in 
the balloting. Illegally selected delegates, the New York 
teamsters charge, constituted a majority of the delegates. 


medida penne at 
<< 


Ce 
The Ethical Practices Committee, whose findings were the basis of Executive Council directives 


to three unions to remove corrupt 


influences and correct abuses listed in committee’s reports. 


From left, David Dubinsky, Arthur Goldberg (counsel), Chairman Albert J. Hayes, George M. 
Harrison, Jacob Potofsky and Joseph Curran. All but Goldberg are AFL-CIO vice-presidents. 
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White Collan Hogs 


By HOWARD COUGHLIN 


President, Office Employes. International Union 


rockets and satellites, is one of 
the major topics of the day. It 
is difficult to pick up a magazine or 
newspaper without encountering some 
reference to white collar unionism. 

In some instances we read of plans 
that have been laid down for organ- 
izing the unorganized white collar 
workers. In other cases we note ar- 
ticles and editorials which, in effect, 
warn against the possibility of union- 
ization of clerical employes. 

The Office Employes International 
Union is quite pleased at the publicity 
given to this subject. We are naturally 
glad to read anything written in a 
favorable vein. On the other hand, 
while we do not agree with the 
schemes for preventing unionization 
being sold by anti-labor organiza- 
tions to employers, we feel that, in 
the long run, discussion of this sub- 
ject will be of help to our organiza- 
tion. 

A goodly number of recent articles 
deal with the subject of whether white 
collar workers can be organized. In 
many instances the authors of these 
articles are years behind the times. 
There is no question about it. White 
collar workers can be organized and 
they are being organized. 

Organizers of the Office Employes 
International Union are meeting with 
success throughout the United States 
and Canada. Our main difficulty is 
not the attitude of the unorganized 
office and clerical employes but the 
lack of resources to follow up the 
many organizational leads we receive. 

While we continue to add to our 
organizational staff and OEIU mem- 
bership figures are at the highest level 
in history, we lack the additional 
funds necessary to accomplish this 
task as fast as we would like. 

Despite many obstacles, the Office 
Employes International Union is reg- 


| ee collar organization, like 
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HOWARD COUGHLIN 


istering scores of organizing suc- 
cesses. Companies we have organized 
during the past year include the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company in Boston, 
the Brown Paper Company in Berlin, 
New Hampshire, Canada Dry in Phil- 
adelphia, Fairchild Aircraft at St. Au- 
gustine, the Joy Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Franklin, Pennsylvania, the 
Wurlitzer Company in Buffalo, Rem- 
ington Rand at Tonawanda, New 
York, St. Lawrence Seaway contrac- 
tors, the National Biscuit Company at 
Marseilles, Illinois, Blue Cross in Mil- 
waukee, the American Guaranty Life, 
Health and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany in Austin, Texas, the Austin 
Construction Company in Seattle and 
Sun Chemical in San Francisco. 

The companies mentioned and 
many others which have been organ- 
ized represent industries of all types. 
At the present time we have many 
petitions pending before the National 
Labor Relations Board and various 
state boards. We are awaiting de- 
cisions as to election dates, approp- 
riate units, etc. 

The Office Employes are continuing 
organizational campaigns throughout 
the United States and Canada. Our 


union represents clerical workers in 
practically every industry. Despite 
anything written to the contrary, 
white collar workers need and want 
collective bargaining. 

Recent studies of the attitudes of 
clerical workers have indicated that 
they now favor union organization. 
There has been a distinct change in 
the thinking of white collar workers 
with respect to union representation. 

Office workers have noticed the 
gains made by the organized segments 
of the population. Many of the ad- 
vantages that were enjoyed only by 
white collar employes a few short 
years ago have been won by manual 
workers. In many instances organ- 
ized manual workers have succeeded 
in obtaining fringe benefits which ex- 
ceed those received by the unorgan- 
ized white collar employes. 

Clerical workers in large corpora- 
tions do not feel the same way about 
their jobs as those employed by small- 
er firms. In the large corporations the 
relationship of the white collar work- 
er with the higher echelon supervisor 
cannot be compared with that of the 
clerical employes in small establish- 
ments who meet the officers of their 
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firms in their everyday job contacts. 

White collar workers employed by 
large corporations are beginning to 
resemble manual workers in their at- 
titude toward trade unionism. In ad- 
dition to the economic progress 
achieved by the organized manual 
worker, mechanization and automa- 
tion in offices have’ had a profound 
eflect on the white collar worker’s 
thinking about unionism and collec- 
tive bargaining. 


RECENTLY read an article in Har- 
| per’s by an anonymous individual 
who represented himself as a union 
organizer assigned to white collar 
organizational work. This article was 
supposed to tell why white collar 
workers can’t be organized. 

After reading the article, I came to 
the conclusion that white collar work- 
ers could not be organized by this 
particular so-called organizer because 
of the fact that he didn’t have the 
slightest idea of what goes on in the 
.minds of white collar workers. This 
alleged organizer used manual worker 
thinking about unionism in his ap- 
proach to the problem of organizing 
clerical employes. This doesn’t work. 

The office employe thinks in terms 
of his education, his background, his 
classification within the company, 
personnel practices, supervision and 
—most important—the possibility of 
promotion within the company. He 
is most interested in job security. 
This is a must for all office and cler- 
ical workers. 

They have seen or heard of 
older workers who, after years 
of faithful service to a particu- 
lar firm, have been cut adrift. 

White collar workers simply 
cannot be organized on the basis 
of wages and working condi- 
tions. Any organizational ef- 
fort which does not accent job 
‘curity and promotion from 
within will make a serious im- 
pact on the minds of unorgan- 
wed white collar workers. 

Those of us who have had ex- 
perience in this field know that 
derical workers dislike single 
tates. Rate ranges with auto- 
matic progression or increases 
ftom the minima to the maxima 
of these ranges, in accordance 
with length of service, are most 
‘ppealing. Guaranteed promo- 


sion plans will have more effect in 
an organizational campaign than an 
immediate wage increase. 

It must be remembered that if of- 
fice and clerical employes thought 
only in terms of pay increases, they 
would probably have changed a long 
time ago to manual or semi-manual 
occupations, which for many years 
have been paying more in the way of 
wages, 

White collar workers are prestige 
conscious. They don’t want to be 
placed in the same category as man- 
ual workers. White collar workers 
formerly felt that they were not or- 
ganizable. However, in the last ten 
or twelve years office employes have 
come to realize that they have the 
legal right to organize and that they 
can advance through effective trade 
unionism. 

White collar workers prefer to be 
called employes. They want to be re- 
garded as working people who are not 
the same as manual toilers. 

The union of white collar workers 
in the newspaper field is referred to 
as a guild. Several organizations in 
the entertainment field are also called 
guilds. Many unions which organize 
white collar people, including the Of- 
fice Employes International Union, 
have been careful to use “Employes” 
in their official names rather than 
“Workers.” 

There is no question that all are 
workers and wage-earners. But to in- 
fluence white collar employes it is 


ae” 


best to direct a union’s appeal along 
prestige lines. This matter was dis- 
cussed at length at the last conven- 
tion of the Office Employes Interna- 
tional Union. 

While those of us who specialize 
in the field of white collar unioniza- 
tion recognize this attitude of clerical 
employes borders on snobbery, we 
nevertheless feel that it is imperative 
to take note of this feeling, under- 
stand it and direct our appeals ac- 
cordingly. 

We are certain that it will be far 
less difficult to organize white collar 
workers along prestige lines than to 
make them realize that they are just 
another segment of the working pop- 
ulation. It seems clear to us that a 
white collar union for white collar 
workers will be the only successful 
avenue to the complete organization 
of these men and women. 


HE NUMBER of white collar work- 
ers is increasing. Automation’s 
impact on office and clerical employ- 
ment has already been felt in large 
establishments. Small-scale comput- 
ers, now in the process of manufac- 
ture, will have their effect on the em- 
ployes of medium and small concerns. 
The introduction of electronic data- 
processing machines will increase the 
number of machine operators by leaps 
and bounds. The routine type of cler- 
ical employe will eventually disappear 
from the white collar scene. With the 
advent of electronic machinery, large 
offices will be employing rou- 
tine technicians who will oper- 
ate these machines. These 
operators will slowly but surely 
generate move interest in un- 
ionism, as was the case of ma- 
chine operators in factories. 

In the past decade we have 
noted that operators of tabula- 
tors, such as those developed by 
{BM and Remington Rand, have 
been far more receptive to un- 
ionism than stenographers, typ- 
ists and similar workers. The 
desire for unionism will be mul- 
tiplied to a hundred fold as 
machines replace the present- 
day clerical employes. Automa- 
tion will accelerate the white 
collar workers’ demands for or- 
ganization. 

Automative-type machine 
operators will seek and will 


To organize the office employe, one must 
understand how she thinks. The approach 
used with factory workers doesn’t click. 


tional increases and, wherever 


receive better pay through col- 
possible, promotional progres- 


lective bargaining. The added 
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skills necessary for the operation of 
electronic machines will give the 
workers so employed more confidence 
in their economic strength. 

One of the difficulties to be over- 
come in promoting white collar 
unionism today is the fact that too 
many employes fear that their jobs 
can be filled, in the event of strike 
difficulties with the employer, by su- 
pervisors or strikebreakers. Auto- 
mative skills attained by employes 
performing clerical tasks will go a 
long way toward eliminating this 
fear. 

We have studied the skills which 
are needed to operate many of the 
new electronic machines. In addition 
to a knowledge of the company’s ac- 
counting, inventory control, payroll 
and related systems, the operator 
should have a certain amount of me- 
chanical ability. 

A simple illustration is contained in 
the job description of the tabulating 
machine operator in an IBM installa- 


Labor Is 


E American labor movement 
has been a “leaven” in society 
and has contributed mightily 

to the realization of a community 
structure in harmony with man’s 
true dignity. This was the message 
of Catholic Bishop John P. Treacy 
to the recent convention of the Wis- 
consin State Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, which is scheduled to merge soon 
with the Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor. Bishop Treacy, of La 
Crosse, addressed the convention. 

Despite its current problems and 
its shortcomings in certain areas, 
Bishop Treacy said, the American 
labor movement is basically sound 
from the Christian viewpoint and has 
justified the support which the Cath- 
olic Church has given it over the 
_ years. 

“It is a powerful influence for 
good within the American society,” 
he said. 

Unions are a necessity in a capi- 
talist and industrial civilization, 
Bishop Treacy declared. 

“They have been a leaven in that 
civilization, contributing to its de- 
velopment for the common good, to 
its realization of a community struc- 
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tion. Such an individual is required 
to re-wire the machine not only for 
simple repetitive operations but also 
for all new ideas added to the work 
of the machine. 

In recent years inventory control 
has been made a part of the work of 
tabulators. Most companies would 
have to call on the manufacturer of 
the equipment for assistance if the in- 
dividual described above was not 
available for the purpose of his every- 
day tasks. 

These machine operators and those 
required to operate electronic data- 
processing devices will be difficult, if 
not impossible, to replace in the event 
of a strike. The coming generation of 
white collar workers performing au- 
tomative tasks will be of inestimable 
value to companies employing them. 
They will have tremendous economic 
power if they find it necessary to use 
such power to enforce their collective 
bargaining demands. 

We are convinced that the organ- 


izing future for office and clerical 
employes is bright. We are just as 
certain that the present and the im. 
mediate future are favorable for the 
unionization of office and clerical em. 
ployes. 

Despite our so-called prosperity and 
the shortage of competent clerical per. 
sonnel, white collar workers on the 
whole are paid wages which are com. 
pletely out of line with those paid to 
organized manual workers—and in 
many cases are substandard insofar 
as living requirements are concerned. 
Office and clerical employes are com. 
pletely aware of this fact, even though 
they have failed to organize in large 
numbers. 

The organizing progress of the Of. 
fice Employes International Union has 
been steady. We are continuing to 
increase our ranks. We are placing 
additional organizers in the field. We 
are taking advantage of the awaken- 
ing of office and clerical workers to 
the need for unionization. 


Sound, Says Bishop 


ture in harmony with the true dig- 
nity of man,” he said. 

The speaker congratulated the dele- 
gates as members of an organization 
of free men who are also champions 
of the free competitive market “with 
a minimum of the necessary regu- 
latory control.” The free market, he 
said, offers many advantages over 
a planned economy and gives the 
toiler the opportunity to work co- 
operatively for solutions to economic 
problems and the freedom to develop 
his Christian personality. 

Bishop Treacy also called the dele- 
gates’ attention to two weaknesses of 
the American economy which threat- 
en the dignity and integrity of the 
home and family—inflation and mar- 
ried women workers. 

“Almost continuously since World 
War II,” he said, “we have seen the 
cost of living steadily increasing. 
Today we are in a period of dan- 
gerous inflation that reduces the value 
of the fruits of our labor.” 

The speaker voiced disagreement 
with those economists and business- 
men who blame wages as the main 
cause of inflation. 

“Labor unions have proved their 


responsibility in economic life and 
on the whole have kept in mind the 
general welfare of the nation,” he 
said. 

The working man, the family wage- 
earner, the aged and those living on 
fixed annuities and pensions are the 
first to suffer from uncertainty, in- 
security and fear of the economic fu- 
ture caused by inflation, the Bishop 
pointed out. 

This country has too many work- 
ing mothers who must supplement 
the father’s paycheck to secure an 
adequate family living wage, he said. 
Often they let their teen-age children 
run their own lives without adequate 
supervision, and the result in too 
many cases is a social pattern of 
delinquency, he declared. 

While some women must work to 
supplement an inadequate income, 
the Bishop said, many others do s0 
only to fill their homes with gadgets. 
Woman’s role is to be the heart of 
the home, the helpmate of her hus- 
band and the full-time mother of her 
children, Bishop Treacy stressed. The 
good of society depends on women 
who act in their proper role to pro- 
tect the family’s integrity, he said. 
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Your Right to Buy ts Potent 


ROPONENTS of a national so- 

called “right to work” law— 

designed to undermine unions, 
reduce wages and provide manage- 
ment with a plentiful supply of under- 
paid workers—have latched onto a 
new promotional gimmick while con- 
ducting their latest fund-raising cam- 
paign. 

A new approach is being used— 
that of listing former union members 
on the committee’s board of directors 
and cailing the venture a “coalition 
of employers and employes.” Of 
course, these one-time unionists are 
- “united in a common cause” with for- 
mer Congressman Fred Hartley, co- 
author of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

To top off their appeal for funds 
with which to fight the working men 
and women of America, this brazen 
group has added an _ out-of-context 
quotation from the revered father of 
labor, the great Samuel Gompers. 

Use of such methods by the foes of 
trade unions is revolting, of course. 
Yet these activities of labor’s enemies 
do bring to mind a very sober ques- 
tion. 

Is it possible that some loyal trade 
unionists are unwittingly helping 
these foes of organized labor? Un.- 
ion members and their families have 
a traditional right to spend their 
wages for union label products and 
for union services. Failure to exer- 
cise this “right to buy”—failure to 
spend union-earned dollars for prod- 
ucts and services marked by union 
labels, shop cards and service buttons 
—very definitely courts the possibility 
of losing other rights and privileges. 

History shows that the failure of 
free people to exercise their rights 
often leads to the loss of those rights. 
Neglect of our right to demand prod- 
ucts and services produced by fellow 
union members can greatly endanger 
our parallel right to bargain collec- 
tively with fair management for un- 
ion shop agreements. 

A union label on an article shows 
that the worker who produced that 
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By JOSEPH LEWIS 


Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label 


and Service Trades Department, AFL-CIO 
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article received « living wage for la- 
bor which he performed under im- 
proved conditions. The union label 
shows that management and labor are 
working together under the provisions 


of a union contract that assures the 
worker countless other benefits—sen- 
iority rights, vacations, paid holidays, 
job security, sick leave. The union 
label denotes a quality product, pro- 
duced by capable workers under sani- 
tary conditions. 

And union shop cards and service 
buttons—equally symbols of distinc- 
tion—tell the same fine story, except 
that this time it is about services 
rather than products. Good firms 
making reliable products and provid- 
ing expert services are glad to pay 
union employes fair wages in order 
to merit the union label, shop card or 
service button. 

In demanding that goods we pur- 
chase bear union labels and insisting 
on services marked by shop cards and 
service buttons, we are evidencing the 
true brotherhood of trade unionism. 
In effect, we are saying to our fellow 
unionist: 

“We are all together. I will buy 
the product you make and patronize 
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When making any purchases, the alert unionist insists on the label. 





Our children are the wage-earners and the consumers of the future. 
They learn about labels when they visit our Union Industries Shows. 


the service you render. I ask that you 
do the same for me.” 

In demanding union labels, shop 
cards and service buttons we prove 
to the fair employer our good faith 
that was evidenced by the signing of 
the original union contract. 

The employer has agreed to pub- 
licize that his products and services 
are union. We spend our wages for 
those products and services so that he 
may continue to pay union wages, sO 
that by receiving a fair return on his 
investment he shall be able to go 
along with our requests for future 
benefits. 

The union employer must have the 
patronage of organized working peo- 
ple in order to meet the competition 
of sometimes cheaper, many times in- 
ferior non-union goods and services. 

The Union Label and _ Service 
Trades Department is convinced that 
if the union member is told this un- 
ion label story, he will comprehend 
its importance and make every effort 
to “be union and buy label.” The 
Department knows that it is simply 
a job of getting the proper informa- 
tion to the members. They will do 
the rest. 

If properly informed and unceas- 
ingly reminded, loyal trade unionists 
and their families will return their 
union-earned dollars to the places 
whence those dollars came—to the 
fair firms that sell union label goods 
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and offer services identified by shop 
cards and service buttons. 

Our Department has greatly inten- 
sified its efforts to get this vital story 
to the individual union member. 
Realizing that our organizations are 
by their very nature delegate bodies, 
our efforts have been concentrated on 
furnishing information and materials 
to those delegates everywhere who 
represent the millions of wage-earn- 
ers in local unions across the nation. 
We ask these delegates to pledge them- 
slves to carry the union label message 
directly to those whom they represent. 

In the past twelve months we have 
distributed over 190,000 pieces of lit- 
erature dealing with the importance 
of spending the union dollar right. 
Officers and representatives of the De- 
partment have attended and addressed 
numerous conventions of national and 
international unions and state bodies 
of the AFL-CIO. Meetings of city 
centrals, union label councils and 
women’s auxiliaries have also been 
visited in order to push the program 
of union label promotion at the grass 
roots. 

Six new pamphlets have been pub- 
lished this year. Some give general 
information on the importance of un- 
ion label buying. One stresses the 
advantage of wearing the service but- 
ton. Others outline the necessary 
steps for establishing a local union 
label council and suggest a program 


for these new councils to follow ip 
their day-to-day campaigns to in. 
crease the demand for the craft and 
skill of the union worker. 

A new poster, depicting all the un. 
ion labels, shop cards and service but- 
tons of the Department’s affiliates js 
now complete and being distributed, 

A potent force in support of the 
national and local campaigns of the 
Union Label and Service Trades De. 
partment is the press. By this we 
mean the labor press—the vast army 
of labor magazines and newspapers, 
journals of unions that make up our 
parent body, the AFL-CIO American 
Federationist and the AFL-CIO News. 

News releases, cartoon mats and 
other material from the Department 
flow constantly to these invaluable 
voices of labor. We receive splendid 
cooperation and assistance from the 
editors of labor’s publications, and 
as a result the union label message is 
placed before the eyes of union mem- 
bers everywhere. 

Pictorial displays are set up at con- 
ventions, at those which are visited by 
Department officials and also at the 
labor gatherings that cannot be per- 
sonally attended. To each convention 
delegate we present an envelope con- 
taining a special message on union 
label action, copies of our literature 
and some helpful suggestions on how 
the delegate can urge his members to 
demand union label products and 
union services at all times. 

Eight new affiliates have this year 
swelled the ranks of international un- 
ions already in the Department and 
given added strength to our across- 
the-nation campaigns. 

The written word, radio and tele- 
vision, our annual Union Industries 
Shows, (Continued on Page 27) 
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meanings to so many people as 

recreation. As you read this, the 
word might instantly remind you of 
stretching out with a magazine, a 
snack within easy reach and the TV 
focused on a football game so you 
can glance up and take a look at por- 
tions of the contest from time to time. 
Someone else might think of a family 
picnic or going bowling or wading 
through a trout stream. For others, 
recreation is a rubber of bridge, a 
concert or gardening. The writer is 
one who first thinks of a warm sunny 
day and an afternoon of golf. 

Despite the different interpreta- 
tions, there are considerations that 
are common to all people. Recrea- 
tion is what you don’t have to do. 
Recreation is pleasant. It’s fun. 
Usually it’s some kind of activity— 
though it might be of a quiet nature. 

Recreation is as much a part of 
a man’s life as eating, sleeping and 
working. The human organism— 
mind and body—requires recreation. 
These facts prompted 
the United Auto Work- 
ers to develop a pro- 
gram of recreation for 
its membership. 

The Recreation De- 

partment of the UAW 
was organized in 1937. 
The purposes were to 
provide recreation for 
all members and _ their 
families, to unite UAW 
members through com- 
mon leisure-time activ- 
ities, to link the union 
and community in joint 
sponsored activities, to 
facilitate low-cost recre- 
ation activities under 
sound guidance. 

Since its inception, 
the UAW recreation 
program has been bust- 
ling with a variety of 


[. words have such a variety of 
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Auto Workers’ recreation programs 
a vast variety of activities for members. 
Square dance classes have proved 


By OLGA M. MADAR 


Director, Recreation Department, 
United Auto Workers 


OLGA M. MADAR 


activities and functions. Growth of 
personnel, program, participation and 
prestige has followed the same path 
as that of our increased awareness 
of the values of recreation for all— 
especially the man in the plant. 


embrace 


Trade unions aspire to achieve bet- 
ter economic conditions, fair employ- 
ment and a shorter workweek. In 
the same breath as the shorter work- 
week is the popular expression “in- 
creased leisure.” 

The UAW believes it should pro- 
vide members with knowledge and 
ways of utilizing some of this leisure 
satisfactorily. 

The recreation program of the 
United Auto Workers is structured 
through the local union recreation 
chairmen who comprise the core of 
the organization. They are the pro- 
gram organizers and interest-rousers. 
They are elected by their respective 
memberships. * Assisting these key 
individuals are the various local rec- 
reation committees. 

On another line in the overall 
structure is the area recreation coun- 
cil, which is composed of the recrea- 
tion chairmen from each of the local 
unions in the particular geographic 
area. Through the councils, program 
planning is expanded to include more 

people and more activ- 
ities. 

A clear example of 
such combined work 
would be the case where 
one or two locals might 
be unable to organize a 
golf league or a chil- 
dren’s tap dance class. 
Yet six locals cooperat- 
ing on these could 
arouse sufficient interest 
in the competition or 
instruction to justify in- 
cluding such activities 
in the program. 

Continuing the line 
of organization, the Rec- 
reation Department, 
with its director and 
staff assigned to serv- 
ice various UAW re- 
gions, makes up the cen- 
ter about which these nu- 
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merous programs revolve. Located 
in Detroit, mecca of the automobile 
industry, the Department functions 
directly with its membership and also 
with numerous allied and related 
areas. Trends in legislation, coop- 
eration with social and community 
agencies, preparation of publications, 
leadership training, the tremendous 
program with retired workers—these 
are but a few facets of the total 
operation. 

The huge program is financed 
primarily through dues money and 
by the individual participants. One 
cent of the auto worker’s monthly 
dues is allocated to the UAW Recrea- 
tion Department, which in turn allots 
half a cent of the revenue to the var- 
ious regions. Half a cent goes to the 
treasury of the local union recreation 
committee in which the dues were 
paid. 

The half-cent appropriation to lo- 
cals is the minimum amount for rec- 
reation. Locals may set their own 
maximums, and some per capita as- 
signments are as much as six cents 
per month. 

Other sources of income of the 
Recreation Department include tour- 
nament and league entry fees and 
tuitions from partially self-sustaining 
classes. 


CTIVITIES are the tools of recrea- 
tion. Activities become a part 
of a local union’s program as a result 
of a demand and need for them. De- 
mand and need, of course, arise from 
multitudinous factors involving the 
man in the plant, his family and the 
background in which he works and 
lives. 

Efforts have been made by various 
recreation leaders to categorize ac- 
tivity interests in terms of creative, 
competitive, cultural and the like. 
Undoubtedly, over the years, every 
type of activity has received the at- 
tention of the Recreation Department 
of the United Auto Woorkers. 

Team games such as _ basketball, 
baseball, softball and touch football 
have been worked up into leagues 
and tournaments. There are also in- 
formal games. In some cases, in- 
struction is available. Activities like 
golf, tennis, archery, skating and rifle 
marksmanship, to mention only a 
few, are available to UAW members 
and their families. 

Bowling, which is conducted on lo- 
cal, regional and international levels, 
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involved tens of thousands of individ- 
uals last year. Our international 
tournament alone took in more than 
500 five-man teams, and there were 
more than 2,000 doubles and singles 
entries. This included representation 
from 125 local unions and sixty cities 
in seven states and one Canadian 
region. 

Outside of sports, such activities as 
social and square dancing, parties, 
picnics and card playing have been 
classified as “social recreation.” Var- 
ious forms of crafts and art work 
have appeal to some _ individuals. 
Dramatics, photography, music and 
choral groups—these, too, hold an 
important role in a program of rec- 
reation. There are also lectures and 
demonstrations. 

The program that is conducted by 
the United Auto Workers at the re- 
tired workers’ centers is worthy of 
attention. Activities are constantly 
being planned and conducted with 
senior citizens. Stemming directly 
from this program was the successful 
campaign spearheaded by the UAW 
in Detroit to win reduced bus fares 
for the city’s senior citizens. 

Not to be overlooked are our chil- 
dren’s summer camp programs, the 
extensive leadership training pro- 
grams and the preparation of recrea- 
tional pamphlets, bulletins and other 
publications. Methods, source mate- 
rials, current trends and general in- 


formation geared to strengthen and 
further develop existing programs are 
highlighted in these publications. 


-~; question has often been raised 
as to the “why” of a union-spon. 
What 
can this accomplish for an individ. 
ual? What have been the returns for 


sored program in recreation. 


the United Auto Workers? 


For the individual member, a un. 
ion-sponsored program is truly his 
He has his voice in planning 
the program, in selecting the activities 
offered, in establishing the pace at 
This 


factor is of prime significance. The 


own. 


which the program operates. 


program is for all. 


For the union, recreation is a 
means of strengthening and uniting 
its membership. Members who are 
not regular in attending meetings 
have a chance to meet and socialize 
with one another through some rec- 
reational activity. Often they discuss 


union affairs. 


It is generally recognized that with 
increased leisure there is a greater 
need for coordinated efforts of many 
agencies and organizations on our 
Plan- 
ning and preparation for this is a 
Leadership and facilities 
for carrying out these plans are 
Education for the use of 


local, state and federal levels. 
necessity. 


needed. 
leisure must begin in our schools. 


The UAW (Continued on Page 32) 





Bowling is only one 
UAW’s recreation sy: 
is Pat McLean, member of Local 651, Flint. 


of the many sports in 
stem. This young lady 
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(nemployment Insurance: 


PROGRESS OR POVERTY? 


the state legislatures meet, un- 

employment insurance goes 
through the wringer of public opin- 
ion. “Modern Republicans” are 
speaking in glowing terms about 
progress this year, but an objective 
look at the so-called “gains” is dis- 
couraging. 

As the Department of Labor is 
quick to point out, the average bene- 
fit is now at an all-time high of 
$27.53, but so is everything else at 
an all-time high. Despite two years 
of legislative activity, the average ben- 
efit remains at one-third of average 
weekly wages. 

Some states have gained, but more 
have slipped in the last two years. 
In twenty-eight states with 58 per 
cent of the covered workers maximum 
benefit levels are now a smaller per- 
centage of average weekly wages than 
they were two years ago. (For your 
state, see the chart on the next page.) 

The Secretary of Labor does the 
purposes of unemployment insurance 
a disservice by discussing “gains” in 
absolute dollar amounts instead of 
showing us the picture relative to 
wage movements. Improvements this 
year fell way behind those in 1955, 
the last year that the bulk of state 
legislatures were in session. Only 
twenty-two states improved their ben- 
efits this year compared with thirty- 
two states in 1955. 

Since most legislatures will not 
meet again until 1959—unless they 
hold special sessions—the situation 
will deteriorate still further before 
anything can be done about it. 

_ Working to improve unemployment 
insurance is like swimming upstream 
ia heavy current. After a lot of 
effort, you find yourself right where 


a. other year when most of 
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By RAYMOND MUNTS 


Assistant Director, 


AFL-CIO Department of Social Security 


RAYMOND MUNTS 


you started, if not behind. We still 
have a long way to go before we 
reach the benefit levels we started 
with in 1939. (See chart.) 

All this would be an old story ex- 
cept that inflation today has a new 
twist. It is accompanied by unem- 
ployment in many sectors. There is 
a real danger that the price of neg- 
lect this time will be a high one— 
and not only for laid-off workers. 

Even the cautious economists are 
saying this fall that the future looks 
“uncertain.” Laid-off employes in 
govermnent and in the aircraft, con- 
struction, electronics, auto, machine 
tool and some soft goods industries 
are finding that one thing is certain 
—unemployment insurance is not ade- 
quate support while they look for new 
jobs. 

When these laid-off workers cut 


their expenditures drastically, the 
market slackens for consumer goods, 
business begins to cut inventories, 
orders fall off at the plants and more 
men are laid off. 

Unemployment insurance could 
play a stronger role in preventing 
this. It is not “rocking-chair pay,” 
as some call it. It is the shock ab- 
sorber that helps keep a powerful and 
intricate productive system working. 

Of the twenty-two states that took 
action on benefits this year, less than 
a dozen made any substantial gains. 
Ten states increased their maximum 
by $2 to $4 and ten others by $5 to 
$10. Wyoming adopted a flexible 
maximum, expressed as 55 per cent 
of the state’s average weekly wage, 
which resulted in an increase this year 
of $11. 

The flexible maximum or “escala- 
tor clause” is of special importance 
when prices and wages are rising. In 
Idaho, as in Wyoming now, the max- 
imum benefit is expressed as a per- 
centage of average weekly wages in- 
stead of as an absolute dollar amount. 
These clauses fall short of the AFL- 
CIO’s recommended 6674 per cent 
(Idaho is 50 per cent, Wyoming 55 
per cent), but they insure that the 
benefits will not be washed away by 
inflation—whether or not te legisla- 
ture acts. 

State AFL-CIO officers are largely 
responsible for whatever understand- 
ing state legislators have of unem- 
ployment insurance. This year la- 
bor’s representatives worked under a 
cloud of public hostility to labor in 
general. Despite the problems, gains 
were made in some areas, notably in 
the Northwest. In others it was a 
defensive battle. 

Only six states extended the dura- 
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eight states are now a smaller per- 
centage of average weekly wages than 
two years ago. Only eight out of 
fifty-one states and territories pro- 
vide uniform duration of benefits for 
twenty-six weeks. No states have 
added temporary disability benefits 
since the original California, Rhode 
Island, New York and New Jersey 
plans. 

To the Administration’s credit, it 
is thinking about the goals of unem- 
ployment insurance, but the Secretary 
of Labor understates the case when 
he says that “much more progress is 
needed to meet the President’s goals 
for the program.” And it must be 
somewhat embarrassing to find Re- 
publican state legislators in Northern 
states leading the opposition to im- 
provement. 

One problem in keeping unemploy- 
ment insurance up with the times is 
the undemocratic makeup of state leg- 
islatures, which generally under-rep- 
resent industrial workers and urban 
constituencies. 

In Ohio, for example, a majority in 
the State Senate or House from rural 
constituencies represents only 21 per 
cent and 29 per cent, respectively, of 
the voting population. Thus, the rep- 
resentatives of less than one-third of 
the people of Ohio can block any leg- 
islation that would benefit the gen- 
eral welfare. In some states repre- 
sentatives of only 10 per cent of the 
voters can control legislation. 


S° when a legislator says, “I know 
some farmers in my district who 
don’t pay their hired hand as much 
as you want to pay the unemployed,” 
it’s an influential voice that’s talking. 
It’s a voice that knows nothing about 
urban life and unemployment. And 
it’s a voice that feels no compassion 
for the underprivileged — either in 
the city or in the country. 

One of the basic reasons for the 
poor showing of the states is that “ex- 
perience rating” provides a built-in 
incentive system for employers to 
challenge claims. Stricter disquali- 
fications are passed into the law in 
many cases after they have been es- 
tablished by administrative decision 
in employer-contested cases. 

Discrimination against pregnant 
women who are able to work, “ac- 
tive search for work” clauses and 
other undesirable features creep into 
the laws via this route. 

In Louisiana a claimant is denied 
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Maximum Benefit. 66% per cent of state’s average weekly 


wage. 
Duration. 39 weeks. 


Coverage. Employers of one or more persons. 

Disqualifications. Penalties of no more than four weeks and 
only for quitting or refusing suitable work without good cause, or 
discharge for misconduct connected with the work. 

Strike. No disqualification where employer does not conform 
to federal or state laws, or where employer insists on wages and 


conditions below those prevailing. 


his benefits if he fails to state that he 
has made the required number of em- 
ployer visits. The difficulty is that the 
required number remains a secret. 
All one knows is that the secret num- 
ber is different for each type of em- 
ployment. This administration of 
“active search for work” follows the 
principles of the numbers racket. 

Under “experience rating” it is the 
smaller, struggling and seasonal busi- 
ness that pays most of the tax. Mich- 
igan and Wyoming this year joined 
the growing number of states that al- 
low business in a strategic position in 
the economy to pay a zero tax rate. 

In many other states it is possible 
for a struggling dress manufacturer 
with 100 employes to pay more taxes 
in total dollar amount than an oil 
company with 1,800 employes. 

The only thing “experience rating” 
rates is how difficult big business 
makes it for the small business man. 

Employers who admittedly are ex- 
perts on their own profit and loss 
statements usually fail to see the 
mainsprings that keep the economy 
going. Layoff pay for one group of 
workers provides orders and jobs for 
another group and helps prevent the 
spiral effect that turns bumps into 
busts. Ignoring such fundamentals, 
employers exercise great ingenuity in 
developing restrictions and disquali- 
fications. 

Last spring employers in lowa 
urged on the Legislature a qualifying 
wage requirement that would have 
made half the workers in the state in- 
eligible. In New York big business 
wanted to raise the unemployment 
tax of small business in order to re- 
duce their own. And they dressed up 
tighter disqualifications and a weak- 
ening of the 50 per cent benefit for- 


mula with an increase of $9 in the 
maximum. 

The New York governor twice 
vetoed these attempts, and his words 
should be addressed to employers 
everywhere: 

“Unemployment is a social risk. Its 
cost should be borne equitably by all 
employers, irrespective of the indus- 
try in which they are engaged. The 
underlying theory of the unemploy- 
ment insurance system has always 
been that it is to serve as a built-in 
stabilizer against seasonal and cycli- 
cal unemployment.” 

Now employers are arguing that un- 
employment is one of the conditions 
of taking a seasonal job, just like dirt 
and danger in a mine or blood in a 
packinghouse. This argument fails 
to see unemployment as a protection 
not only for the worker concerned 
but for the others who depend on his 
buying power. 

This year’s experience shows again 
that discussions of employment insur- 
ance, while veiled in terms of benefits 
and “equity,” are usually about tax 
rates. 

Failing to see the woods for the 
trees, employers have hacked away at 
unemployment insurance until they 
have reduced their tax rate on a na- 
tionwide average from 2.7 per cent of 
payroll to 1.3 per cent estimated for 
this year. 

Even under the best of circum- 
stances it is very difficult to avoid em- 
ployer domination of state legislation. 
In Colorado, where labor-backed can- 
didates swept into office a year ago, 
an employer-minded committee chair- 
man was able to bottle up labor’s un- 
employment insurance bill until com- 
promises were made. 

Manage- (Continued on Page 31) 
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By GEORGE A. CAVENDER 
President, Colorado Labor Council, AFL-CIO 


he Colorado Labor Council, AFL- 

IO, has already demonstrated in 
many ways the value of unity in mo- 
bilizing the organized working men 
and women of our state for common 
endeavor. 

As the successor to the sixty-year- 
old State Federation of Labor and the 
younger State Industrial Council, the 
Colorado Labor Council is carrying 
on the traditions of progressive, mili- 
tant unionism for which Colorado 
labor is known throughout the coun- 
try. 

Significant results of the achieve- 
ment of labor unity. were seen prompt- 
ly. In the 1956 elections, while Presi- 
dent Eisenhower carried Colorado by 
a wide margin, the liberal John A. 
Carroll won a seat in the United States 
Senate and numerous other candidates 
recommended by the Colorado COPE 
were also victorious. 

Among state officials only two who 
were not recommended by COPE 
were elected out of seven. In Denver, 
where about half of the more than 
114,000 Colorado union members 
tive, only two out of twenty-four leg- 
islative candidates recommended by 
COPE failed of election. Pueblo, an- 
other labor stronghold, returned a 
solid labor-supported delegation to 
the Legislature. 

As a result of the election of a large 
number of state lawmakers friendly 
to working people, the Colorado labor 
movement had high hopes that the 
anti-labor provisions of our so-called 
Labor Peace Act would be modified. 
Up to now these hopes have not been 
realized. However, substantial im- 
provements have been made in work- 
men’s compensation, unemployment 
insurance and occupational disease 
benefits. 

Last year COPE workers brought 
many voters to the registration offices 
in the pre-election period, and on 
Election Day scores of union mem- 


Pie cat only eighteen months ago, 
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bers concentrated on getting out the 
vote. The results were good. 

Political activity is not new to Col- 
orado labor. Indeed, the Colorado 
Labor Advocate, now in its thirty-fifth 
year and recognized as one of the top 
labor weeklies of the country, was 
started during an election campaign 
after a privately owned “labor paper” 
backed an anti-labor ticket. 

COPE activity may not be so dra- 
matic as some of the bitter labor 
struggles of an earlier area. The Lud- 
low massacre of 1914 is a part of our 
national labor history. And the strife 
at Cripple Creek in 1890 is another 
landmark in labor’s struggles. 

Although Colorado does not rank 
as one of our oldest states, its labor 
movement is one of the most vener- 
able. The Denver Trades and Labor 
Assembly, which recently merged with 
the Denver Industrial Union Council 
to form the Denver Area Labor Fed- 
eration, was the oldest city central 
west of the Mississippi. 


HE Colorado labor movement has 

always had a vigorous, pioneer- 
ing spirit. Our trade unionists mani- 
fest militancy on the picket line and 
around the collective bargaining table. 
Labor in our state is also notable for 
the high degree of cooperation among 
the unions and for its broad role in 
community affairs. 

Education has always been regard- 
ed as highly important. In the Twen- 
ties and early Thirties, a labor college 
was conducted in Denver. Evening 
classes were held in parliamentary 
law, economics and trade union meth- 
ods. A number of students who at- 
tended those classes now occupy 
places of leadership throughout the 
country. At the present time the Col- 
orado Labor Council is cooperating 
with labor bodies of seven other states 
to set up a more permanent Rocky 
Mountain Labor School for leadership 
training. 
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GEORGE A. CAVENDER 


Mention has been made of the prac- 
tice of cooperation by Colorado 
unions. In this connection, it is in- 
teresting to recall that when the split 
in American labor occurred two dec- 
ades ago, considerable pressure from 
above was needed to keep the local 
unions of both groups from cooper- 
ating with one another. 

Because of this spirit, it should 
have surprised no one that Colorado 
labor was among the first to set up a 
joint merger committee as soon as 
unity of the two national labor fed- 
erations began to appear possible. 
While changes in personnel made it 
impossible for Colorado labor to be 
the first to achieve state merger, it 
was an early bird—the eighth state 
to merge. 

One reason for the strong coopera- 
tive spirit found in Colorado union- 
ism is that the state is highly diversi- 
fied industrially and commercially. 
There is no great concentration of 
single industries. The working peo- 
ple understand that if there is to be 
union strength of numbers, the var- 
ious unions must work together. 

In recent years such cooperation 
has been represented in many ways 
besides the formal AFL-CIO merger. 
A joint legislative committee, which 
has included. representatives of the 
unaffiliated railroad organizations. 
has spoken with a united voice at the 
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Capitol. Unified effort in the vital 


field of legislation has proved effec- 
tive in stopping a “right to work” 
bill which has been pushed repeatedly 


by labor’s foes. 


OLORADO has had few strikes af- 
C fecting large numbers of em- 
ployes in recent years. According 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, our 
state has had one of the lowest per- 
centages of workers involved in 
strikes in the past three years. How- 
ever, it must be noted that some of 
the recent strikes have been stub- 
bornly fought. 

Indisputably, the memory of ear- 
lier and more costly strikes has been 
an important factor in inducing em- 
ployers to negotiate agreements ami- 
eably across the bargaining table in- 
stead of acting arrogantly and pro- 
voking walkouts. Thus, when a con- 
tract renewal covering major grocery 
outlets with the Retail Cierks and 
Butcher Workmen came up, the em- 
ployers agreed readily to a 40-hour 
week with no reduction in pay. 

Back in 1952, however, when a 
reduction in the 48-hour week was 
sought, these employers had flatly 
refused to go along with the workers’ 
proposal, and a bitter two-month 
strike ensued. It took three years to 
get the workweek down to 42 hours 
under the contract finally signed. 

The Carpenters a few years ago 
were turned down when they sought 
justified increases in wages. A pro- 
longed shutdown of the building in- 
dustry occurred as a result of the 
employers’ attitude at that time. 
Since then the contract negotiations 
of the building trades have run fairly 
smoothly. Building stoppages have 
aflected one or two crafts a year, but 
these cessations of work have usually 
not been of long duration. The wage 
scales for the building crafts in Den- 
ver are now much closer to the stand- 
ards of comparable cities than five 
years ago. 

Workers who have been in the 
trade union movement for some time 
know that the drama and meaning- 
fulness of strike situations do not 
always depend upon their size. The 
Denver-based United Airlines chap- 
ter of the Flight Engineers picketed 
for two months. These trade union- 
ists were fighting for job security— 
and they won their battle. The engi- 
neers and technicians at Station 
KOA-TV were out for four months 
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Labor’s register-and-vote drive 
helped to elect Senator Carroll. 


before the management substantially 
granted their demands. These two 
strikes did not involve large numbers 
of workers. 

Although the employes in these 
specialized occupations are among the 
more highly paid, they exhibited the 
same militant unionism as the rest 
of organized labor. 

Colorado labor in recent years has 
erected a number of modern union 
halls and office buildings. These 
structures are in Denver and other 
cities. For the general public, labor’s 
new buildings are an indication that 
the trade union movement is a sub- 
stantial and lasting part of the Colo- 
rado scene. 

The Denver Labor Center was ded- 
icated in 1954. It houses the Colo- 
rado Labor Council and thirty-two 
union organizations. The center has 
five meeting halls. 

A building nearly as large, for 
various Teamster locals, was com- 
pleted last year, as was a new head- 
quarters of the Musicians. Other fine 
union buildings constructed in re- 
cent years include those of the Op- 
erating Engineers, Carpenters, Pipe- 
fitters, Rubber Workers and Com- 
munications Workers. 

Local 720 of the Laborers has a 
beautiful new home, just completed, 
which is to be dedicated in Novem- 
ber. Elsewhere, new or remodeled 
union buildings are much in evidence 
in Colorado Springs, Pueblo and 
Grand Junction. 

Organized labor has a substantial 
place in the state. It takes an active 
part in public affairs. Several state 
legislators are union members and at 
least two—Senator Herrick S. Roth 


and Representative Frank J. Burk— 
are full-time union officials. 

The present writer’s nine-year ten- 
ure as a Denver city councilman has 
been almost coterminous with his 
holding of the presidency of the old 
Colorado State Federation of Labor 
and now of the united Colorado La- 
bor Council. Such representation 
has been beneficial. For example, 
we have been able to secure prevail- 
ing wage legislation for all municipal 
employes and all city contract work. 

Frank G. Van Portfliet, who re- 
cently resigned as secretary-treasurer 
of the Colorado Labor Council to 
accept an appointment to the State 
Industrial Commission, is president 
of the Denver Housing Authority and 
a member of the Colorado Anti-Dis- 
crimination Commission. Numerous 
union officials throughout the state 
hold positions of leadership in the 
Community Chest and almost every 
other worthy community cause. 

Educational conferences and work- 
shops are on the rise. Some of these 
are for the training of shop stewards 
and union officials. Others are de- 
signed to show union members how 
to be more effective in community 
services and in political education 
and to promote a better understand- 
ing of world affairs. Last winter 
nearly 300 persons attended one such 
weekend conference, arranged by 
R. C. Anderson, the executive vice- 
president of the Colorado Labor 
Council. 

In a recent Denver interview, 
James A. Brownlow, president of the 
AFL-CIO Metal Trades Department, 
commented on the substantial growth 
of the Colorado. labor movement 
which has occurred since he left the 
state in 1943. 

We are confident that this growth 
will continue. New industry is com- 
ing to Colorado every year, and this 
naturally means more job opportu- 
nities opening up. Another reason 
for our confidence that the labor 
movement will continue to grow in 
our state is the heightened awareness 
of the need of unionism among our 
white-collar workers—office em- 
ployes, retail clerks, teachers and 
government employes. 

Organized labor in our state has 
accomplished much—but we know 
that much remains to be done. Our 
foundation is a strong one and our 
leadership vigorous. We expect to 
build an even greater future. 
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The Whole Country Benefits 


Immigration has helped to make our nation great. 


Many have been the contributions of those from abroad 


who chose America to live and work in. 


Labor asks liberalization of the present law. 


7 the end of the 1957 
session of Congress, a sub- 
committee o fthe Senate Ju- 

diciary Committee was holding hear- 

ings on proposed changes in the na- 
tion’s immigration laws. The second 
day of the hearings was devoted to 
testimony by a number of self-styled 

“patriotic” organizations. 

One of the witnesses was a retired 
admiral named William Rea Furlong. 
He spoke for the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. He warned Congress 
not to increase immigration quotas 
for Southern and Eastern Europe. To 
do so, he charged, would change the 
very nature of the American govern- 
ment. 

“This is no theory,” he said, “as 
anyone knows who has read in the 
newspapers the names of the notori- 
ous gangsters, gamblers and racket- 
eers. Their national origin is pro- 
claimed by their names.” 

This was typical of the insulting, 
ignorant type of drivel which for 
years has been employed to prevent 
liberalization of our undemocratic 
immigration policies. 

A few days after the retired ad- 
miral made his statement, this writer 
had the privilege of appearing on 
behalf of the AFL-CIO in support of 
immigration reform. He told the 
committee that Mr. Furlong’s state- 
ment had sent him to the newspapers 
too. 

“I found some other names that 
have appeared in the nation’s press. 
Let me read some of them into the 
record: 


“Achesay. Antolak. Bertoldo. 
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By HYMAN H. BOOKBINDER 
AFL-CIO Legislative Representative 





HYMAN H. BOOKBINDER 


Birkhimer. Bjorklund. Cawetzka. 
DeCastro. Dalessandro. Devershaian. 
Finkenbiner. Kmibro. Schvenk. 
Oresko. Vlug. Shambaugh. Wester- 
hold. Stahel. Mestrovitch. Grabiarz. 
Savacook. Krotiak. Gumperto. Supe. 
Prussman. DeCesnola. Sjogren. 

“I wonder whether Mr. Furlong 
would be able to recognize these 
names if he saw the list. I will help 
him out and tell him that all of these 
are winners of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. I do not know 
from what country these men came 
or where they live today—if they still 
do—but I know that they have all 
added new glory to the American 
story.” 

Unless Admiral Furlong is a de- 
scendant of American Indians, there 
must have been a first Mr. Furlong 


who came to America years ago as an 
immigrant. And it is safe to assume 
that this first Mr. Furlong must have 
come to America for just about the 
same reason that brought 30,000 
Hungarians to our shores last year 
or brought the many millions who 
have come to America over the years 
and who have enriched the country of 
their choice. 

They came to escape oppression 
and insecurity—to a land that prom: 
ised them freedom and opportunity. 

Unfortunately, the philosophy 
which prompted the retired admiral’s 
comments about people with foreign. 
sounding names is far too widely 
held. It is a philosophy which con- 
demns groups of people, a philosophy 
which ranks one people as inferior or 
superior to another. It runs contrary 
to the democratic philosophy that 
people ought to be judged as in 
dividuals. 

It would be just as unfair to charge 
that all Americans are criminals be- 
cause we have produced such charac: 
ters as John Dillinger, Frank and 
Jesse James, “Pretty Boy” Floyd or 
“Machine Gun” Kelly as it is to 
charge that all Italians or all Poles 
or all Greeks are unsavory characters 
because an occasional immigrant of 
such origin is convicted of some 
crime. 

From its very inception, the AFL- 
CIO has rejected such a philosophy 
and has urged that our immigration 
policies be humanized and liberalized 
so that there shall be no prejudice 
against peoples reflected in the law. 

At its historic merger convention 
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of two years ago, the AFL-CIO de- 
clared that three years of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act “have shown critical 
deficiencies in the law.” 

“To the extent that our immigra- 
tion policy does not fully reflect 
democratic and humanitarian tradi- 
tions of the nation,” said the con- 
vention, “we suffer in our own self- 
esteem and forfeit the support of the 
other democratic nations.” 

In June of 1956, the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council declared that it 
favored the principal objectives of 
a bill which had been submitted by 
then Senator Herbert Lehman of New 
York, in order “to reflect the demo- 
cratic and humanitarian traditions of 
our country.” 

Last February the Council declared 
that “the need to humanize and liber- 
alize American immigration policy 
has been dramatized by the recent 
events in Hungary.” While hailing 
what had been done by the United 
States in the Hungarian crisis, the 
Council’s statement decried the fact 
that we were not able to do more and 
that even what we had done was con- 
sidered by some to be of doubtful 
legality. 

“Freedom-loving Americans feel 
ashamed that so little has been pos- 
sible when the need has been so 
great,” the Council said. “Our goal 


should be to provide a haven in the 
United States for no less than 100,000 
Hungarian refugees. 

“Already, evidence is impressive 
that these Hungarian refugees possess 
intellectual and industrial skills which 
will add further strength to America, 
just as other millions of immigrants 
throughout the years have enriched 
our country.” 

The AFL-CIO was not content 
merely to call upon Congress for ac- 
tion. At its meeting in December of 
1956, the Executive Council had ap- 
proved a program for the rapid em- 
ployment and acceptance into union 
membership of refugee Hungarian 
workers. Affiliated unions were called 
upon to instruct their local unions 
to take into membership without pay- 
ment of initiation fees any Hun- 
garian worker holding a union card 
in his native country. 

At the same time, President George 
Meany directed the AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Services Committee to assist 
in processing the integration of Hun- 
garian workers. Staff workers were 
assigned to work at the U.S. Army 
Reception Center at Camp Kilmer in 
New Jersey. 

The United States must be better 
prepared to handle new situations 
like Hungary which may arise. There 
should never again even be a question 


about our ability and our willingness 
to provide a haven for refugees from 
Communist or other oppression. 
While encouraging freedom-loving 
peoples all over the world to throw 
off the yoke of dictatorship, we must 
demonstrate our good faith and be 
prepared to help those who risk all 
to extend the frontiers of freedom. 


ie supporting liberalized programs 
for refugee relief, the AFL-CIO is 
allied with many of the nation’s out- 
standing community and religious 
leaders. The Church World Service 
of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ has declared: 

“We hold that prompt, adequate 
legislation for refugees would permit 
the performance of a Christian serv- 
ice; that it would be in the national 
interest; and that it would be an im- 
portant contribution to better inter- 
national relations.” 

The AFL-CIO’s statement of last 
February did not limit its proposals 
to the emergency created by the Hun- 
garian revolt. It made four important 
recommendations for basic immigra- 
tion policy: 

1. America was urged to raise its 
sights. In place of the present annual 
quota of about 150,000—much of 
which is never utilized because of the 
nature of its distribution—the Coun- 


In the building of U.S. railroads, immigrants’ role was large. Newcomers worked hard and became good citizens. 
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Office Workers Need 


Union Protection 


WOMEN who work for a living re- 
ceive higher pay and have greater 
job security if they belong to the 
union. So tell unorganized office 
employes you meet to join the 
AFL-CIO. It’s the path to progress. 
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cil supported a total quota of at least 
250,000. It declared that “America 
is in a strong enough economic posi- 
tion to absorb a reasonable number 
of immigrants without undermining 
employment opportunities of Ameri- 
can workers.” 

2. In place of the present “national 
origins system,” which discriminates 
against certain areas and peoples, the 
AFL-CIO urged that available visas 
should be allocated on the basis of 
sound criteria such as family re- 
unification, our country’s technical 
and professional needs, refugee relief 
and furtherance of American foreign 
policy. 

3. While supporting all reasonable 
precautions to keep subversive crimi- 
nal elements out of the United States, 
the Council endorsed “fair and demo- 
cratic administrative procedures” for 
both aliens and naturalized citizens. 

4. A warning was issued against 
importation of “temporary” workers 
from other nations unless it were 
clearly established that our own eco- 
nomic needs required such action and 
only after all possible steps have been 
taken to provide jobs and decent 
working conditions for our own 
American workers. 

This constitutes a moderate and re- 
sponsible immigration policy. Despite 
what the fear-mongers claim, “liberal” 
proposals for immigration reform do 
not contemplate unlimited entrance 
of foreigners. The suggested quota 
of 250,000 comes to only about one- 
seventh of one per cent of our present 
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American population. This means 
that each year we would welcome to 
our shores one carefully selected im- 
migrant for every 700 Americans. 

Is this irresponsible? Is this mov- 
ing too fast? Is there any community 
of 700 people that could not easily 
absorb one more soul? Or a com- 
munity of 7,000 that could not ab- 
sorb ten? 

But perhaps even more important 
than the numbers of immigrants we 
choose to invite is the manner of their 
selection. The AFL-CIO statement 
summarized above rejects the notion 
that any ethnic group is better than 
any other. 

Despite the disclaimer by its 
authors that the McCarran-Walter Act 
contains any racial bias, prejudice or 
discrimination, the fact remains that 
the national origins quota was de- 
vised to encourage immigration of 
the English, the French, the Irish, 
the Germans and other Western Euro- 
peans and to discourage all other 
immigrants. 

It is based on the unsound and 
undemocratic concept that the blood 
“mix” that existed in the American 
population in 1920 constitutes the 
perfect situation and nothing must 
be done to disturb it. Therefore, it 
it argued, immigrants should be 
selected in the same proportion that 
the national strains made up the 1920 
population. This concept, it should 
be noted, was the basis, only a few 
years later, of Adolf Hitler’s criminal 
nonsense about the so-called Aryan 
race. 

There is much support in the coun- 
try for basic immigration reform, in- 
cluding increased quotas and changes 
in the national origins system. Both 
political parties have given lip service 
to such changes. Unfortunately, the 
hate-mongers and fear-mongers have 
been more articulate and more effec- 
tive. 

The McCarran-Walter Act was 
adopted in 1952 over the veto of 
President Truman. And in the years 
since then it has not been possible 
to make any headway in basic reform. 


Even the most rabid supporters of 
the present law, however, have recog- 
nized that many hardships resulting 
from the law cried out for correction. 
For the last two years there have 
been a number of “interim” or “com- 
promise” programs offered to Con- 
gress. Finally, in the closing days 
of the last session, Congress did pass 


a “hardship” bill. But, to be enacted, 


it had to leave out a number of im. 
portant items. 

The most serious omission was the 
“pooling of unused quotas.” Such 
a provision had been included in an 
immigration bill adopted by the Sen. 
ate on the last day of the 1956 session, 
But the House would not even con. 
sider a bill with such a provision, 
because of the insistance by Congress. 
man Francis Walter of Pennsylvania 
that “pooling” constituted the open. 
ing wedge in the destruction of the 
national origins system. His argu. 
ment prevailed. There was no leg. 
islation in 1956. 

The “pooling” proposal is based on 
the fact that in 1955, for example, 
72,000 of the available 154,000 quota 
numbers were left unused because the 
countries with the highest quotas did 
not fill such quotas while the coun. 
tries with small quotas were always 
over subscribed. 

Under the pooling provision 
adopted by the Senate in 1956, only 
about 18,000 of these unused numbers 
would have been reallocated among 
countries with the smallest regular 
quotas. But even this modest provi- 
sion was too much. Though there 
was at first some hope of getting Con- 
gressional approval for some type of 
pooling provision in 1957, it again 
had to be dropped in order to get 
any legislation through. 

Another major disappointment in 
the 1957 law was failure to grant per- 
manent status to the 30,000 Hun- 
garian refugees who had come in as 
“parolees.” This was recommended 
by the Administration and strongly 
backed by leaders of both parties. 
But the conversative immigration bloc 
again triumphed. This issue will 
most certainly be before Congress 
again next year. 

Other proposals for a general lift- 
ing of the immigration quotas and 
for permanent refugee provisions 
were similarly sidetracked. But a bill 
based upon proposals of Congressman 
Walter and of Senator Kennedy did 
finally emerge and was adopted by 
both houses. Though not touching 
any of the basic problems, the new 
law does a number of worthwhile 
things. 

bIt will permit the entry of orphans 
under 14 years of age adopted by 
American citizens abroad or coming 
to the United States for adoption. 

bIt wipes (Continued on Page 30) 
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nionism i the Professions 
Provides Many Benefits 


quently among professional and 

semi-professional people is: Are 
unionism and professions compati- 
ble? 

An objective analysis of this ques- 
tion will provide an affirmative an- 
swer. An exploration of the basic 
reasons for the development of group 
action in the pursuit of common ob- 
jectives, both historically and in our 
current political and economic insti- 
tutions, leads to the conclusion that 
unionism is not only compatible with 
the professions but is an urgent nec- 
essity. 

All levels of society and civilization 


| QUESTION which is raised fre- 


throughout the years have accepted 
some form of unionism in principle 
as vital to their well-being. 

After all, what is a union? Basi- 
cally, it is exactly what its name im- 


plies—a matter of unity. An exami- 
nation of all forms of currently exist- 
ing unions indicates they all have a 
common denominator. They are all 
organizations of people with common 


problems established for the purpose. 


of pursuing common objectives. 

Trade unions are merely a form of 
organizational unity, well accepted as 
apart of our way of life. It makes 
little difference whether unified groups 
are organized primarily for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining in order 
lo raise income and standards of 
working conditions, as many craft 
and industrial unions are, or for 
some other legitimate purpose. 

By now most professional or semi- 
professional groups have realized the 
necessity for some sort of organiza- 
tion or union. 

My own organization, the Air Line 
Pilots Association, represents the pro- 
fessional pilot in all of his relations 
with his employer, the public, gov- 
‘mmental agencies and all other 
phases of his professional career. 

This year we celebrated our twenty- 
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By CLARENCE N. SAYEN 


President, Air Line Pilots Association 


fifth anniversary. Based on our ex- 
perience during this quarter century, 
we are of the opinion that not only 
are unionism and the professions 
compatible, but unions are a necessity 
to professional development. 

A union of professional employes 
is an essential vehicle for identifying 
its members as professional people. 
This is accomplished in several ways, 
ene of which is by providing the 
means of meeting a basic requirement 
of a profession—that it contribute to 
society and social advancement. Such 
a group is capable of performing es- 
sential public services by bringing to 
the attention of society the cirtical 
problems which exist in their particu- 
lar line of endeavor. 

The Air Line Pilots Association has 
always been very active in the promo- 
tion of air safety and has been a 
strong, independent voice in the de- 
velopment of many of the standards 
maintained by civil air transport to- 
day. It has also insisted on main- 
taining high standards for the air line 
pilot and has therefore drawn com- 
petent and responsible people into 
this work, with resultant benefits to 
the industry and the public. 

Again, based on our experience in 
merging the many aspects of trade 
unionism with the philosophies and 
problems of a profession into one or- 
ganization, we have discovered many 
areas in which the professional em- 
ploye can be aided by a labor organ- 
ization. 

A few, but by no means all, of the 
important ones are: 

bEstablishment and maintenance of 
standards for the profession by an 
organization that reflects those stand- 
ards—a necessity to professional sur- 
vival. 

>Negotiation and maintenance of 
rates of compensation, rules and 
working conditions appropriate to 
professional status—an economic 


reality no less important to the white- 
collar professional than the factory 
worker. 

>Political and legislative represen- 
tation locally and nationally in con- 
nection with an employe’s profession- 
al life—a relationship that is growing 
ever more essential. 

>Representation and participation 
in technical or professional matters 
affecting job efficiency or professional 
welfare—a true requirement of any 
profession. 

bRepresentation from a public re- 
lations view so as to maintain the pro- 
fessional in the-most favorable public 
regard—an essential to the acceptance 
of the group as a profession. 

The day is rapidly fading when 
membership in a trade union carries 
the stigma which many people at- 
tempted to attach to labor’s first or- 
ganizing efforts. Outdated, too, is the 
school of thought that professional 
prestige must be subordinated to the 
economic realities of trade unionism 
and, therefore, be detrimentally af.- 
fected. To the contrary, history has 
proved that labor organizations can 
and do provide a vehicle for the en- 
hancement of professional prestige 
and the increased earning power mer- 
ited by that profession. 

The question facing professional 
people is not really whether or not 
they should be organized. More im- 
portant are the questions: What 
should be our objectives in organiz- 
ing? What type of organization will 
best represent us? 

These questions cannot be ignored 
if a profession and its members are 
to retain their professional identity 
and survive, prosper and progress. 
Sound answers to these vital questions 
can be found in an effective, properly 
run trade union that recognizes the 
economic as well as strictly profes- 
sional problems and requirements of 
the group. 
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LABOR AND CIVIL DEFENSE 


Cw DEFENSE is dedicated 
to the survival of our country in the 
event of enemy attack. Save the peo- 
ple and you save the nation, civil de- 
fense holds. In this connection, civil 
defense assigns the highest priority to 
the millions who make up the nation’s 
labor force. 

In World War II labor’s mighty 
reservoir of skill and know-how pro- 
duced the weapons that brought vic- 
tory. In the wake of an atomic at- 
tack on our country, labor would have 
to lead the way in enlisting all of the 
nation’s manpower for the gigantic 
task of rebuilding from the ruins. 

Labor is well aware of its respon- 
sibility. To its great credit, the Amer- 
ican labor movement has _ given 
staunch support over the years to the 
campaign to build a stronger civil 
defense. 


Labor’s eagerness to help during 
any emergency recently was demon- 
strated once again. This was in Lou- 


isiana, where AFL-CIO building 
tradesmen made a dramatic response 
to the plight of families left home- 
less by Hurricane Audrey. These 
trade unionists donated their skills to 
erect new houses for families whose 
homes had been destroyed. The Red 
Cross furnished the materials, but la- 
bor contributed the manpower. 

In 1940 an alert American labor 
leader, George J. Richardson, then 
secretary-treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters, 
suggested the need for civil defense 
to President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Adolf Hitler was riding high in these 
days. Subsequently a civil defense 
system was begun in the United 
States. It was symbolized by the 
block wardens who made their night- 
ly rounds to insure that no home shed 
traces of light during a blackout. 

After the war, civil defense was 
concerned primarily with protecting 
the people against the mighty destruc- 
tive power of the type of atomic 
bombs used at Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. Those bombs packed the wallop 
of the equivalent of 20,000 tons of 
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TNT. But they were only the begin- 
ning. 

Subsequent tests revealed that man 
could build bombs of explosive power 
equal to millions of tons of TNT. 
Tests also disclosed that radioactive 
fallout could spread hundreds of miles 
from the point of detonation. 

Civil defense tactics had to be re- 
vised to meet the threat of the more 
powerful nuclear weapons and the 
faster methods of delivering them. 
And in the constant effort to revise 
and strengthen civil defense, no force 
in American life has provided greater 
support than organized labor. 

In 1952 the conventions of the AFL 
and the CIO adopted resolutions en- 
dorsing civil defense. Since then 
more than forty state labor bodies 
have adopted similar resolutions. 
Many national and international un- 
ion conventions have endorsed civil 
defense. 

Most of labor’s resolutions have 
called for labor participation in civil 
defense planning and programming 
at the national, state and local levels. 
Civil defense promotion in the field 


Co-Director, Office of Labor Participation, 


of education also has been strong 
recommended. Many resolutions have 
urged that members of local unions 
volunteer for civil defense assign. 
ments. 

The first AFL-CIO convention in 
1955 adopted a resolution in support 
of civil defense. This convention also 
adopted resolutions relating to com. 
munity services and manpower policy 
for full mobilization. Taken together, 
these resolutions became AFL-CIO 
policy for labor participation in civil 
defense. 

The Federal Civil Defense Admin. 
istration was established in 1951. It 
is charged with the responsibility of 
guiding and directing the nation’s 
civil defense program. The Civil De. 
fense Administration has sought the 
advice of labor in all of its planning. 
Shortly after its establishment the La- 
bor Advisory Committee to FCDA 
was organized, and it has made im- 
portant recommendations to improve 
civil defense. 

The members of the Labor Adviso- 
ry Committee are William F. Schnitz- 
ler, AFL-CIO _ secretary-treasurer; 
William C. Doherty, president, Letter 
Carriers; Charles Ferguson, executive 
secretary, Community Service Com- 
mittee, Pennsylvania Industrial Un- 
ion Council; A. E. Lyon, executive 
secretary, Railway Labor Executives 
Association; C. W. Sickles, president, 
Asbestos Workers; William M. Dunn, 
Communications Workers; Desmond 
Walker, secretary-treasurer, Rubber 
Workers; W. D. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent, Order of Railway Conductors: 
George J. Richardson, AFL-CIO spe- 
cial representative; Elwood P. Swish- 
er, vice-president, Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers, and W. G. Flinn. 
Machinists. 

The Advisory Committee convened 
last month in Washington for its first 
meeting with FCDA Administrator 
Leo A. Heogh. It made two recom 
mendations. 

The labor representatives recom 
mended that a test of the plan for 
cataloguing civil defense skills be 
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made in the ranks of labor in one 
carefully selected community. The 
committee suggested that the stage 
should be set by a conference involv- 
ing union officials, the local civil de- 
fense director and the staff of the lo- 
cal Employment Security Office. The 
committee also noted that families of 
union members could provide an ad- 
ditional source of manpower avail- 
able for service in a civil defense 
emergency. 

The second proposal dealt with 
making union facilities and person- 
nel available for training programs to 
ft union members to serve in pre- 
attack and post-attack civil defense 
assignments, such as_ radiological 
monitoring—the technique of detect- 
ing nuclear radiation. Facilities and 
training programs presently used in 
fre and police services offer a valu- 
able resource available for immediate 
use, 

Organized labor always has sup- 
ported Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
- istration legislative proposals before 
Congress. Early in 1951 the AFL 
legislative Committee and the CIO 
legislative Department joined forces 
toobtain the necessary appropriations 
to carry out an effective civil defense 
program and then extended their ac- 
tivities to include modification of the 
Civil Defense Act. 

Over the years organized labor has 
consistently gone on record before 
Congress in support of FCDA appro- 
priations and has made specific rec- 
ommendations supporting the stock- 
piling program, emergency hospitals, 


expansion of education and training, 


and the matching funds program. 

In 1954 labor proposed a rescue 
training program which would make 
use of the skills, resources and man- 
power of members of unions. Urging 
greater financial support for civil de- 
fense, labor contributed materially in 
1955 and 1956 to the enactment of 
the legislative program of the Civil 
Defense Administration. 

This year labor supported FCDA 
appropriations and H.R. 7576, which 
proposes amendments to the Civil De- 
lense Act. This bill was passed by 
the House and is pending in the Sen- 
ate, 

Two years ago the AFL-CIO mer- 
ger convention placed certain civil de- 
lense responsibilities in united labor’s 
Community Service Activities. La- 
bor’s disaster training institutes were 
‘xpanded to include teaching of the 
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AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler was the speaker at : 
a meeting of FCDA’s Labor Advisory Committee held a few days ago. 


functions of government in disasters. 
Workshops for trade union members, 
co-sponsored by the Civil Defense 
Administration and the Red Cross, 
have been held in California, Michi- 
gan, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 

A pamphlet on civil defense has 
been prepared by AFL-CIO Commu- 


nity Service Activities, with the co- 
operation of the Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, and more than 100,000 
copies have been distributed through 
labor channels. Industry and state 
and local civil defense organizations 
also have distributed it, and the Civil 
Defense Administration has included 
the pamphlet in the work kits of all 
survival study teams. 


Your Right to Buy Is Potent 


(Continued from Page 14) 


speeches, parades, displays at fairs 
and every other feasible medium of 
publicity and promotion combine to 
tell the union label story. Yet the 
ultimate success of these efforts rests 
in the determination of the individual 
union member to make daily use of 
his “right to buy.” 

Sam Gompers, addressing our De- 
partment’s convention in 1920, had 
this to say: 

“The whole matter lies in this one 
fact: If we are but true to ourselves 
and true to each other, nothing can 
stand between us and absolute tri- 
umph of the greatest cause in which 
men and women in all history have 
been engaged.” 

The founder of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor always referred to 
the trade union movement as a cause 


—a great cause. And as surely as it 
is a great cause, so certainly is the 
promotion of the emblems of organ- 
ized labor also a great cause. 

Ours is a movement which deals in 
the security and happiness and pros- 
perity of the individual human be- 
ing. 

And a trade union member who ex- 
pends the fruits of his toil—his union 
wages—for goods and services that 
are the handiwork of his fellows is 
indeed true to himself and to his 
brothers and sisters in an organiza- 
tion devoted to the uplift and well- 
being of all workers and all citizens 
in this nation. 

Protect and use your “right to 
buy.” You are right to buy when 
you look for and insist on the union 
label, shop card and service button. 
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MINIMUM WAGE FACTS 


By BERT SEIDMAN 


Economist, AFL-CIO Department of Research 


decided, when it passed the Fair 

Labor Standards Act, that Ameri- 
can workers should be guaranteed 
by law a minimum level of pay. Be- 
ginning with a minimum of 25 cents 
an hour in 1938, the wage floor has 
been raised by stages to 40 cents, 
then to 75 cents and finally to the 
present $1 an hour. 

Anybody who enters a supermarket 
or tries to rent an apartment or buy 
a house knows how little earnings of 
$1 an hour or about $2000 a year 
will buy today. 

When in 1955 Congress was con- 
sidering raising the minimum wage 
from the then 75-cent rate, organ- 
ized labor called for a $1.25 hourly 
minimum as being fully justified by 
increases in living costs, productivity 
and the general wage level as well 


\ ee twenty years ago Congress 


as by the minimum needs of low- 
paid workers and their families. 


While the minimum wage un- 
doubtedly should be higher, even $1 
an hour looks like a princely amount 
to workers who are getting far less 
—some as little as 40 to 60 cents an 
hour. That is why the first AFL- 
CIO convention almost two years 
ago described the lifting of the fed- 
eral minimum wage from 75 cents 
to $1 as “perhaps the outstanding 
achievement in domestic legislation 
of the first session of the Eighty- 
fourth Congress.” 

The minimum wage guarantees 
workers who are covered by the law 
at least a rock-bottom amount they 
can count on to feed, clothe and 
house themselves and their families. 
It isn’t much, but covered workers 
know their employers cannot pay 
them less than the floor set by Con- 
gress—now $1 an hour. Covered 
workers know also that their em- 
ployers must pay them at least time 
and one-half for overtime when they 
work more than forty hours a week. 

One way of looking at the mini- 
mum wage is that it is a floor of 
minimum compensation on which 
collective bargaining can build a 
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superstructure of better wages and 
working conditions. 

Unfortunately, too many workers 
are on the outside. They don’t have 
the protection of the minimum be- 
cause the law as now written excludes 
them from its coverage. Without that 
minimum protection it has been very 
difficult for them to organize to im- 
prove their conditions through col- 
lective bargaining. 

Actually, some 20,000,000 of the 
45,000,000 workers who could be 
covered are denied minimum wage 
protection. Yet in this group of un- 
covered employes are some of the 
lowest-paid workers in our entire 
economy. They are predominantly 
in the industries and occupations 
marked by absence of union organ- 
ization and extremely low wages. 

Who are these workers? They are 
dime store clerks, farm workers, 
laundry workers and hotel dishwash- 
ers. They are vegetable packers, 
checkout clerks, waitresses and log- 
gers. 

As long as these workers are 
denied from minimum wage protec- 
tion, the Fair Labor Standards Act 
is just half a law. To make this law 
really effective, it should be extended 
to millions of low-paid workers now 
unjustly denied minimum wage pro- 
tection. That is why the 1955 AFL- 
CIO convention called upon Congress 


to extend the full protection of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to all 
workers in industries engaged in or 
affecting interstate commerce “as a 
matter of first priority.” 

To carry out this objective, Sen. 
ator Wayne Morse of Oregon and 
Congressman Augustine Kelley of 
Pennsylvania, supported by other 
liberal members of Congress, in. 
troduced bills in the last session to 
extend minimum wage coverage to 
nearly 10,000,000 additional work- 
ers. 

The newly covered workers under 
these bills would include nearly 4, 
000,000 retail and service workers, 
1,500,000 workers on large indus- 
trialized farms, about 250,000 work. 
ers in agricultural and fish process 
ing, an equal number in wholesale 
trade and the rest in a number of 
industries, including logging, local 
transit, telephone and others. An 
estimated 2,500,000 of these uncov- 
ered workers are now receiving less 
than $1 an hour. 

As soon as the bills were in- 
troduced, there was an outcry from 
the retail lobby, the large corporate 
farm interests and other business in- 
terests which year after year have 
fought tooth and nail against the 
extension of minimum wage pro- 
tection to their employes. 

Some of their arguments were 
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sophisticated and some of them were 
not very subtle. They all boiled 
down to just two points: 

1. We, the employers, can’t pay 
the minimum wage. 

2. They, the employes, don’t need 
minimum wage protection. 

Of course, these two points don’t 
jibe, but these are their arguments 
against extending minimum wage 
coverage. Let’s look at them. 

The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has just made a number of 
studies of what happened to em- 
ployers and workers when the mini- 
mum wage for covered workers 
went to $1 an hour in March of 
1956. 

Of course, in many industries so 
few workers were receiving less than 
$1 before the increase that the high- 
er minimum had no practical effect. 
But in an earlier study the BLS had 
found that in April of 1954, when 
the minimum was still 75 cents an 
hour, about 2,000,000 covered work- 


. ers were receiving less than $1 an 


hour. On an average, these work- 
ers received an increase of 15 cents 
an hour when the $1 minimum went 
into effect. 


HE BLS has made detailed studies 
Tes a number of traditionally low- 
wage industries, mostly in Southern 
locations. They include fertilizer, 
footwear, processed waste, sawmills, 
seamless hosiery, work shirts and 
wooden containers. 

Setting out to learn the impact of 
the $1 minimum on these industries, 
the Bureau analyzed what had hap- 
pened to wages, employment and 
fringe benefits in these industries 
between August, 1955, some seven 
months before the $1 minimum wage 
took effect, and April, 1956, a month 
after the employers were required to 
pay the higher minimum. 

In all seven industries some work- 
ers in 1955 were getting the then 
legal minimum of 75 cents an hour. 
But in five of the seven industries 
a majority of all workers were being 
paid less than $1 an hour. Not sur- 
prisingly. the BLS found that “the 
increase from 75 cents to $1 in the 
legal minimum thus directly affected 
the earnings of most of the workers 
in these industries.” 

Those are the cold facts, but if we 
could look behind those facts, we 
would see the real meaning in human 
welfare and happiness for the work- 
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ers who benefited from the increase 
in the minimum wage. 

Certainly it wasn’t much, but for 
the workers whose wages were raised 
it meant a chance to have meat on 
the table a couple of times a week 
and milk for the kids; a chance to 
buy a few clothes or to get some 
long-needed medical work done. 
These are the things that mean the 
difference between just barely exist- 
ing and really living. 

Could the employers pay the in- 
creased minimum without hardship 
and without going out of business? 
The findings of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, this time as in the past 
when the minimum was lifted, were 
that employers by and large adjust 
to the increased minimum with little 
difficulty. BLS studies showed this 
in two ways. 

First, the minimum wage increase 
had very little effect on employment. 
In the seven low-pay industries pre- 
viously referred to, the total number 
of establishments fell two per cent 
and employment declined four per 
cent between August, 1955, and 
April, 1956. Moreover, by no means 
can all of this decline be attributed 
to the boosting of the minimum 
wage. 

As a matter of fact, the dip was 
almost entirely concentrated in two 
industries, Southern sawmills and 
seamless hosiery. The former indus- 
try normally has a high rate of turn- 
over. In the case of the hosiery in- 
dustry, special marketing and pro- 
duction factors seem io have been 
chiefly responsible for the loss in 
employment. 

The conclusion of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on this point was 
that the minimum wage may have 
contributed to the very slight de- 
crease in employment, but “a com- 
bination of other factors probably 
played a more important part.” 

Second, to the extent that various 
types of fringe benefits existed in 
these industries before the raising 
of the minimum, employers made 
no attempt to get rid of them. Since 
they made no such move, it is ap- 
parent that they could continue to 
finance the fringe benefits about as 
well after the increase in the mini- 
mum as before. 

Thus, the lifting of the minimum 
wage from 75 cents to $1 in March 
of last year adds up to a picture of 
low-paid workers getting a much- 
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needed increase in income while 
their employers almost without ex- 
ception were able to pay the higher 
wages with very little, if any, diffi- 
culty. 

What about the non-covered work- 
ers? Often the theory is advanced 
that, even though certain groups of 
workers are not covered by the mini- 
mum wage law, the increased wages 
which covered workers receive when 
the minimum is raised tends to spill 
over to the non-covered workers. 
How valid is this theory? 


OME recent studies of the Bureau 
S of Labor Statistics throw light on 
this question. The BLS went into 
ten small communities in which low- 
wage industries affected by the mini- 
mum wage law are important. In 
seven Southern and three Northern 
communities the effects of the $1 
minimum were studied. The com- 
parison points were the month before 
and the month after the $1 hourly 
wage became law. 

What happened in these communi- 
ties was that the wage of low-paid 
workers in covered industries—both 
these earning less than $1 before the 
new minimum took effect and those 
earning more—went up. In some 
areas a substantial number of cov- 
ered workers got wage increases. On 
the other hand, workers in non- 
covered industries receiving less than 
$1 before March of 1956 were still 
working at the same substandard 
wages after that date. 

Here are the findings for one typi- 
cal Northern community, the Sun- 
bury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel area 
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of Pennsylvania. Twenty-five per 
cent of the workers in covered in- 
dustries received less than $1 an hour 
before March of last year. The wages 
of almost all of them went up to $1 
an hour when the new minimum took 
effect. 

On the other hand, in the non-cov- 
ered industries 59 per cent received 
less than $1 an hour before and 58 
per cent received less than $1 after 
the new minimum. 

Or take a Southern community. 
In Fort Smith, Arkansas, 20 per cent 
of the covered workers received less 
than $1 an hour before the increase 
in the minimum and nearly all had 
wage increases when the $1 mini- 
mum took effect. But in the non- 
covered industries, 64 per cent were 
paid less than $1 an hour before the 
new minimum and 62 per cent were 
still getting less than $1 after the 
change in the law. 

These BLS studies conclusively 
show that non-covered workers do 
not benefit indirectly when the mini- 
mum wage is increased. Their em- 
ployers, not legally required to pay 
the minimum wage, pay them just 


as little as they can get away with 
and still remain in business. 

One other BLS study is worth 
mentioning—a recent survey of 
wages in retail trade. Before re- 
porting the findings of this study, 
however, it should be pointed out 
that, low as wages are for many 
retail workers, they are still lower 
in such non-covered industries as 
laundries, hotels, restaurants and in- 
dustrialized farms. 

In retail trade, the principal indus- 
try not now covered by the federal 
minimum wage legislation, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics found that 
in October of last year more than 
one-fourth of the employes were re- 
ceiving wages of less than $1 an hour 
and 10 per cent were actually being 
paid less than 75 cents an hour. In 
the South nearly half of all retail 
employes were receiving less than $1 
an hour and nearly one-fourth less 
than 75 cents. Even in metropolitan 
areas, fully one-fifth of retail em- 
ployes were paid less than $1 an 
hour. 

Another interesting finding was 
that the largest employers had the 


The Whole Country Benefits 
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out the “mortgage quotas” which 
were imposed on countries under 
the Refugee Relief Act and other 
laws. This will make more than 
8,000 additional quota numbers avail- 
able this year, and many more for 
the future. Some countries would 
have had their quotas mortgaged up 
to as late as the year 2270. 

bIt validates more than 18,000 
visas left unused when the Refugee 
Relief Act expired last December. 
The great bulk of these would be 
available for refugees from Commu- 
nist terror and in the Middle East. 

bit grants visas to as many as 
perhaps 40,000 close relatives of 
refugees previously admitted to this 
country, thus permitting family re- 
unification. 

bIt eases the fingerprinting require- 
ments of the present law, thus making 
it easier to develop exchange pro- 
grams with countries that resented 
our fingerprinting requirements. 

There are a number of additional 
provisions covering various types of 
“hardship” cases such as illegitimate 
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children, tubercular relatives and 
others. Welcome as all of the above 
improvements are, the fact remains 
that basic liberalization of the im- 
migration law remains to be accom- 
plished. The second session of the 
Eighty-fifth Congress, which meets 
in January, will be asked to do so. 

The labor movement is aware of 
its responsibilities in urging liberal- 
ized immigration policies. There may 
be isolated cases where an immi- 
grant might appear to be taking away 
or reducing the opportunity of em- 
ployment of an American worker. 
But we cannot permit such fears to 
interfere with our conviction that 
America can easily absorb immigrants 
equal to one-seventh of one per cent 
of our population each year. 

But even if some increased im- 
migration did create some problems, 
it is still a responsibility we must 
be ready and willing to carry. We 
are all foreigners or descendants of 
foreigners—all except for those few 
whose ancestors were here to welcome 
Christopher Columbus in 1492. And 


worst record of paying substandard 
wages. In firms with eleven or more 
stores, fully 28 per cent of all em. 
ployes were receiving less than $] 
an hour. This means that, as 4 
group, the larger chains were paying 
the lowest wages. 

It would be the height of injustice 
to continue to deny the basic pro. 
tection of the minimum wage to the 
millions of low-paid workers who 
could and should be covered by the 
law. 

Congress should recognize the 
grave social and economic implica. 
tions for our country in artificially 
singling out one group of our popu- 
lation to be perpetually denied the 
opportunity to share in the fruits 
of our expanding and ever more pro- 
ductive economy. 

We want no caste system in Amer- 
ica. Every American worker has 
the right to compensation which will 
assure him and his family at least 
a minimum level of living. 

The extension of minimum wage 
coverage should have top priority 
when Congress meets again next 
January. 


we have all contributed to making 
our country the strongest in the world. 
Contributing to that strength have 
been people and leaders in all walks 
of life. 

American labor is proud to note 
that the founder of the American 
Federation of Labor, Samuel Gom- 
pers, and the president for most of 
its life of the CIO, Philip Murray. 
chose America to live and work in— 
were not just born into it. 

To hundreds of millions of people 
throughout the world there is one 
symbol above all which to them 
stands for America. That symbol is 
the Statue of Liberty which excites 
those who come to our shores for the 
first time and which reminds Ameri- 
cans as they leave and return to our 
shores of America’s true greatness, 
true generosity, true devotion to 
democracy. 

It is on that moving symbol of 
America’s heart that we have declared 
to the world: 

“Come give me your tired, your 
poor, your huddled masses yearning 
to breathe free.” 

May we never let down this hand of 
light and friendship. 


AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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pLocal 113 of the Newspaper Guild 
in Houston is helping to finance the 
beautification of a park along Lake 
Houston named for the late Andy 
Anderson, a charter member and 
Houston Post columnist. A dream of 
Mr. Anderson, the park provides re- 


laxation for crippled children and 
disabled veterans. 


)The Ladies’ Garment Workers have 
won agreements substantially improv- 
ing working conditions at the Bern- 
hard Altmann Texas Corporation in 
San Antonio and at Lillian Russell 
Originals in Mobile, Ala. The gains 
came after strikes, 


bA recent result of an organizing 
drive by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers in Northern California is 
an agreement with Vallejo Sports- 
wear of California, Inc. The pact 
vastly improves working conditions. 


Pennsylvania locals of the Textile 
Workers Union of America are plan- 
ning a dinner October 26 to mark 
their twentieth anniversary. Presi- 


PRESIDENT George Meany of the 

AFL-CIO has accepted “with ex- 
treme regret” the resignation of Phi- 
lip Pearl, director of the AFL-CIO 
Department of Public Relations. Mr. 
Pearl resigned to open his own pub- 
lic relations agency. 

In accepting the resignation, Pres- 
ident Meany said: 

“It is with extreme regret that I 
have accepted Phil Pearl’s resigna- 
tion. His association with the AFL 
and later with the AFL-CIO has been 
long and valuable. Personally and 
on behalf of the AFL-CIO, I extend 
to him warm best wishes on his new 
undertaking.” 

Mr. Pearl became director of pub- 
lic relations for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in 1937, after a 
long newspaper career which in- 
cluded reporting for the old New 
York World and covering the White 


dent William Pollock of the interna- 
tional union and Governor George 
M. Leader are scheduled to be the 


principal speakers. 


bAn agreement negotiated by Local 
14, Hotel and Restaurant Employes, 
and Locai 8, Bartenders, with Denver 
hotels and clubs provides a 1214- 
cent hourly wage increase and two 
more paid holidays for the workers. 


Unemployment Insurance 
(Continued from Page 19) 


ment’s influence in state legislatures 
stems from its ability to frighten citi- 
zens with the loss of their jobs. 

“If you don’t give us a tax reduc- 
tion like that in other states,” they 
say, “we will move our plant or ex- 
pand elsewhere.” 

This always engenders fear and 
puts the states in competition with 
one another to weaken the program. 

A Congressional committee is hold- 
ing hearings around the country on, 
among other things, whether the fed- 
eral government should give up its 
limited authority in unemployment in- 
surance. And a special committee of 
governors is working for more state 
jurisdiction in social security. 

The need is for more, not less, fed- 
eral interest. There should be mini- 
mum federal standards for benefits, 
eligibility. disqualification and financ- 
ing. Congress must act, in the words 


OCTOBER, 1957 


of the Supreme Court, “to place the 
states upon a footing of equal oppor- 
tunity.” 

Unemployment insurance at the 
hands of the state legislatures would 
have suffered a worse fate had there 
been no federal interest in the pro- 
gram. (Witness, for example, what 
has happened to workmen’s compen- 
sation.) Taxing power in the federal 
government made it possible for Con- 
gress in 1954 to extend coverage to 
all employers of four or more. And 
the Bureau of Employment Security 
has provided a wealth of technical 
help to state agencies and legislatures. 

In December of last year the Sec- 
retary of Labor told the states that 
they “should do what needs to be 
done.” Then he added: 

“I don’t think there is any question 
that the responsibility of the federal 
government will tend to increase to 





PHILIP PEARL 


House, during the first years of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
tenure, for the old Universal Service. 
He is a member of the American 
Newspaper Guild and the National 
Press Club. 


>A one-day labor institute will be 
held at Warren, Pa., on November 
16. All area unionists are invited to 
attend. Discussions will be led by 
instructors fram Pennsylvania State 
University. 


PLocal 503, Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union, has won an 
NLRB election at the Orleans Manu- 


facturing Company in New Orleans. 


the extent that the states neglect their 
opportunity.” 

But the rosy tone with which the 
Department of Labor regards current 
developments in unemployment in- 
surance suggests that the Secretary 
has no intention of urging federal 
standards. 

Until the day when federal stand- 
ards are politically feasible, AFL-CIO 
officers will continue to urge action at 
the state level. In the foreseeable fu- 
ture this is the only protection the 
unemployed will get. 

Once there was a frog drowning in 
a can of milk. He didn’t give up but 
kept swimming around. Finally his 
activity churned the milk to butter 
and he was able to climb out. 

If leadership at all levels in the la- 
bor movement seizes every opportu- 
nity to talk about these issues, our 
activity will eventually bring public 
understanding of the economic and 
social cost of unemployment. 


| ARE YOU REGISTERED TO VOTE? j 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Harry S. Truman—I am a great be- 

liever in a balanced budget, and I 

kept the budget 

balanced until an 

emergency came 

along—and_ that 

was a lot more 

important than 

all the balanced 

budgets in the 

world, The phi- 

. losophy that bal- 

ancing the budget is the most sacred 

objective of the government is dan- 

gerous. We have to put first things 

first. And the security of this nation 

comes ahead of everything else so far 
as I am concerned. 

We can’t just turn away from the 
international situation and wish it 
didn’t exist. And, as General Omar 
Bradley said, you don’t start coast- 
ing before you reach the top of a 
hill, When you do, you soon start 
rolling backwards. 

Strength comes from unity with our 
allies, from the sympathetic under- 
standing of all free peoples and from 
the power of our defense forces. If 
we allow our unity to waver, if our 
understanding with our allies be- 
comes misunderstanding, if we whit- 
tle away the power of our defense 
forces, we just invite disaster. 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State—Our mutual security arrange- 
ments, according 
to my _ concept, 
are arrangements 
such as are made 
in any civilized 
community to 
gain security. 
These are not 
military aggrega- 
tions. They are 
not alliances, in the ordinary sense 
of that word. They are an effort to 
do within the free world the kind of 
thing that should preferably have 
been done through the United Na- 
tions. 

The United Nations Charter con- 
templated a system of collective secu- 
rity under its Security Council, with 
forces, facilities, airplanes and so 
forth at the disposal of the Security 
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Council. That concept was never 
realized because of the Soviet veto. 
Therefore, we are trying to realize it 
within the free world. 

The mutual security arrangements 
which have been created represent an 
effort to do that, and I do not think 
it is appropriate to suggest that any 
free world country which wants to 
participate in collective security 
should withdraw from it. 

It would be like suggesting that 
some of us should agree that our own 
homes should no longer have police 
protection. That would not be a sug- 
gestion that would be welcomed. 


William Pollock, president, Textile 

Workers Union of America—As an 

industrial citizen 

the unorganized 

textile worker is 

back where he 

was in 1932. He 

has no rights at 

all. And because 

this is so, the or- 

ganized workers 

have lost ground, 

rather than gained it, in their strug- 

gle toward parity with other indus- 

tries. No other group in American 

industry has suffered so painfully 

as the textile workers from the impact 
of Taft-Hartley. 

We can testify, without fear of con- 


tradiction, that™ if Taft-Hartley has 
been a problem_to_unions in organ. 
ized industries, it has-been a-disaster 
to those whose major organizing job 
is yet to be done. 


Clifford P. Case, Senator from New. 
Jersey—During the last session of+ 
Congress much. 
of Capitol Hill 
was caught up 
in a_ headlong 
drive to slash the 
budget. I have 
no doubt that, 
like many of the 
letter writers of 
the last session, 
many. of those who were most vocal 
in demanding cuts, even in the de. 
fense budget, will be clamoring for 
far greater expenditures next year. 

If we look at problems only from 
a budget point of view, inevitably 
our vision will be warped and we 
will run the risk of ignoring or un- 
derestimating the true dimension of 
problems critical to our national well- 
being. 

Then, too, if we are to dismiss 
out of hand solutions merely because 
they carry a price tag, we will smoth- 
er the initiative vital to the develop- 
ment of new ideas—the new ways 
needed to meet the problems that 
press upon us. 

We will discourage true economy 
based on careful assessment of long- 
range needs and resources in favor 
of the short cut, the cut-rate ap- 
proach that in the long run may be 
the most expensive of all. 


Recreation in the UAW 
(Continued from Page 16) 


offers an example of a trade union 
which is already coordinating its 
efforts with community and other 
agencies in providing and conducting 
programs of recreation. The way 
has been shown on cooperative en- 
deavor in financing and use of fa- 
cilities and in the inclusion of per- 
sons from the general community in 
union-initiated programs. The in- 
centive for continuing and expanding 
this effort can well come from the 
trade unions. 

The experience of the UAW with 
its recreation program indicates that 
there are henefits-to--be gained by 
individuals and their families, by the 


union and by the communities in 
general. 

Our concern at this time is to 
broaden recreational opportunities for 
all our people. 

We look forward to increased fam- 
ily recreation, to greater interest in 
such activities as music, drama, att, 
to better “recreation-educated” citi- 
zens who can fully enjoy their leisure 
hours, to an expansion of facilities 
with more highly trained leaders to 
carry out these objectives. 

One word seems to be most appro- 
priate to conclude this review of rec: 
reation in the United Auto Workers. 
The word is MORE! 


AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 





